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Sh rieking SIT ENS—the roar of a powerful engine 


—ared streak flashes by and she’s on her way! There’s 
power for you—real honest-to-goodness power — the 
kind you’d like to have right under your own accelerator! 


Today you can have it. Not the fire engine, of course, nor the siren, 
nor the bell— but the very same power-gasoline which surpasses 
federal specifications for distillation range and vapor pressure. 
Here’s what Uncle Sam uses this type of gasoline for .. . “‘ambu- 
lances, fire-engines and emergency vehicles.’’ What the Government 


uses for emergency equipment—you can now have for your own 
every-day use at no extra price. 


The U. S. Government 


Texaco Fire-Chief Gasoline is an anti-knock gasoline with an specifies 
Octane Rating that is outstanding. And remember, Texaco Fire- for its emergency use 
Chief plus Ethyl equals Texaco-Ethyl, now more than ever the “*...a grade of motor fuel which 
leading premium gasoline is suitable for ambulances, fire- 
¥ engines, emergency vehicles, mili- 
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tary and naval equipment.’’ 
(Excerptfrom Federal Pamphlet V V-M-571, July 21, 1981) 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY 
Ai Smith’s First Message to Congress 


PRIVATE CITIZEN STEPS UP to the microphone 
and talks, not so much to the listening people as to 
-, the Congress of the United States. 
And no one chides Alfred E. Smith for thus striding in to tell 
| Congress its duty in words that read strangely like a Presidential 


what it should or should not do. The main points of the speech 
being given in brief on this page, it is perhaps necessary to 
quote only certain passages involving controversial points. 

The Smith argument for the sales tax is spoken of by editors 
as perhaps the strongest yet made for that particular form of 


| message. To such obsery- 
ers as the Springfield Re- 
publican and Brooklyn 
Eagle it looks as tho Mr. 
# Smith had taken upon him- 
| self the rdle of a minority 
) leader under the European 
parhamentary system. In 
| the view of Frank Kent of 
| the Baltimore Sun, he has 
» made ‘‘the little squabbling, 
| partizan timid members of 
| his party in Congress seem 
particularly small and con- 
’ temptible.” 
} In general, the New 
) Yorker wins praise for 
| boldness and plainness of 
) speech. 
| Faultis, indeed, found with 
‘some of the substance of 
|) this message, and there are 
progressives in both par- 
| ties who profess disappoint- 
ment at his conservative 
é tone and wonder what has 
| become of the old Al Smith 
| from New York’s East Side. 
' On the other hand, his 
| Presidential candidacy as- 
| sumes new importance, as 
| his pledged delegates now 
® total nearly 100, including 
those from Connecticut and 
1 New Jersey. 
' Republicans like to notice 
| that he supports Hoover 


“A Financial Program for the Present Crisis’ 


As summarized by the Associated Press from Alfred E. Smith’s 
radio address of May 16. 


1. Pass the sales tax. 


2. Slash to the extreme limit all unnecessary appropria- 
tion of public money. 


3. Empower the President to make an ‘“‘immediate consoli- 
dation of governmental activities and bureaus, and in other 
ways to reduce the cost of government.”’ 


4. Halt the passage of more veterans’ legislation; refuse to 
pass the bonus bill; appoint a committee to list what special 
acts and appropriations concerning veterans should be 
repealed to restore “‘the original Wilson principles.”’ 


5. Modify the Volstead Law and tax beer and light wines. 


6. Authorize a Federal bond issue to make possible: ex- 
panded program of Federal improvements; additional high- 
way aid to the States; loans to limited-dividend corporations 
for the construction of low-cost housing, and purchase by 
the Federal Government of State and municipal bonds 
issued to finance local public works of long life and perma- 
nent value. 


7. Defeat President Hoover’s three-point Federal relief 
program. 


8. Give the President a ‘“‘free hand to provide aid for pro- 
ductive public works of States and municipalities, as well as 
for additional Federal projects which will bring about the 
early employment of the largest number of men.’’ 


9. Empower the President to prolong, if necessary, the 
moratorium extended to debtor nations ‘‘until a real solu- 
tion can be reached.”’ 


10. Discourage and avoid ‘‘in every possible way all blocs, 
cabals, insurgencies, and mugwump tactics, by whatever 
name they may be called, which bedevil legislation, increase 
the depression, unsettle business, and endanger our credit 
at home and abroad.”’ 


revenue getting. It} is 
“good sound 
principle,” according to Mr. 
Smith, that the strain of 
taxation ‘‘should be fairly 
and evenly distributed over 
all business, all industry 
and all occupations and 
callings.” This, he de- 
clares, the sales tax would 
do. 

To help the man on the 
street to understand it, he 
explains that a man who 
spends a thousand dollars 
a year would have been re- 
quired under such a manu- 
facturer’s sales tax as was 
laid before the House of 
Representatives, to ‘“‘pay 
less than eight dollars a 
year.’’ And Mr. Smith does 
not think that anybody who 
can spend a thousand a 
year will be unwilling to 
contribute eight dollars a 
year to help support the 
Federal Government. 

Ex-Governor Smith 
makes it very, very plain 
that he stands by the “‘or- 
dinary citizen of limited 
means and limited earning 
power.” So he thinks that 
he willnot be misunderstood 
when he assails the ‘‘soak 
the rich”? idea. He says, 


American 


), as against Congress on several points, and that in general he 

| and Hoover seem not so far apart. “A good Republican speech,” 

| a Republican Congressman calls it. “Hoover is opposed to Smith 

on every one of these items except two,’’ retorts a Democratic 
» Senator. 


T a press in the main follow the Associated Press in dividing 
the Smith platform into ten planks, each directed specifically at 
Congress. The Smith objective is obvious in the very third sen- 
tence beginning, ‘‘the first duty of the Congress.” Again and 
My again the 1928 candidate for the Presidency tells Congress 


“you can not soak capital without soaking labor at the same 
time.” Capital ‘‘must bear the main burden of taxation, but 
it should never be an unfair burden” and ‘‘the greater and freer 
the flow of capital the quicker industry will revive, and the 
quicker wide-spread unemployment will cease.” 


I. is the how of the relief matter that brings out the closest 
argument in the Smith speech. The ex-Governor returns to his 
old arguments for a bond issue to pay for public works and thus 
stimulate business. He recalls President Hoover’s three-point 


Federal relief program which proposes: 
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‘““Wirst, that authority be granted the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to assist States by underwriting State bonds or by 
loaning directly to them for relief purposes to an amount not e@x- 
ceeding a total of $300,000,000; second, that the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation underwrite or make loans upon proper 
security for income-producing and _ self-sustaining enterprises 
which will increase employment, whether undertaken by pubhie 
or private enterprise, provided also that these enterprises furnish 
part of the capital and promise early and substantial employ- 
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And Getting Nowhere 
—Costello in the Albany ‘Evening News.”’ 


ment. And, third, that the borrowing power of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation be increased to $3,000,000,000.’’ 


H:. then proceeds to reason with President Hoover, saying that 
it makes little difference whether the Government backs up 
R. F. C. bonds or issues bonds of its own. He fears that if the 
aid extended by the R. F. C. is limited to revenue-producing im- 
provements, ‘‘then all such projects as highways and practically 
all State and municipal improvements will be excluded ’’— 


““Many of these improvements are truly productive, even if 
they do not produce revenue. It is absurd to measure the pro- 
ductiveness of an improvement by the amount of revenue it 
brings in directly.” 

And the ex-Governor declares himself radically opposed to 
public financing of private revenue-producing enterprises— 


‘Tt will lead to all kinds of log-rolling and favoritism, and there 
are plenty of worth-while public improvements ready to go 
ahead which should receive Federal aid before private business 
is subsidized.” 

Then comes the legal argument that constitutionally the 
States and municipalities simply can not borrow from the Federal 
Government. 

3ut after thus differing with the President, his 1928 opponent 
comes out to demand that he be given a free hand to deal with 
this problem and that of war-debt postponements. 

Next we have this final direct appeal to the Congress of the 
United States, which meets with wide approval: 


“Tl believe that it is the patriotic duty of every member of Con- 
gress from now until adjournment to discourage and avoid in 
every possible way all blocs, cabals, insurgencies, and mugwump 
tactics, by whatever name! they may be called, which bedevil 
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legislation, increase the depression, unsettle business, and en- 
danger our credit at home and abroad. 

“Tet every member of Congress think of what is best for the 
country at large, even tho it may not seem at the moment to be 
popular with the boys back home.” 


Abr take first the commonest reaction provoked by the Smith 
message, we find papers all over the eountry—particularly in 
the conservative East, bursting forth in sharp applause. This, 
says the Providence News-Tribune (Dem.) “‘is a gospel of in- 
telligent patriotic leadership and conduct.”’ The program, says 
the Hartford Courant (Rep.) is perhaps in the main “‘the ablest 
as well as the most comprehensive that has been offered.” The 
Boston Post (Dem.) thanks heaven for ‘‘one statesman who 
isn’t afraid to speak his mind.’’ The Republican Boston T’ran- 
script finds in the speech ‘‘the noteworthy contribution of a 
patriot to the solution of problems which Congress has proved 
too provincial to grasp and treat with intelligence.” 

The ‘‘honest candor”’ of the speech appeals to the Washington 
Post (Ind.), and this phrase, by the way, stands out in many an 
editorial. Farther west the Minneapolis Tribune (Rep.) pays 
tribute to the breadth of view-point characterizing the speech 
and ‘‘the conciseness with which it shaped definite policies.” 
Similarly the Milwaukee Journal (Ind.), says that ‘‘courage 
and force and definiteness all characterize Al Smith’s talk.” 
No fair man in either party, declares the Des Moines Register 
(Rep.), can deny that Smith ‘‘has done at least as much as any 
other candidate, Democratic or Republican, to strip away 
hypocrisy and to force consideration of real issues during the 
campaign so far.”’ 

Now we turn to the critics. Here is the Philadelphia Record 
(Ind. Dem.) which sees ‘‘the happy warrior turned cautious 
cavalier.”’ It feels that ‘‘a great progressive has become a con- 
servative.”’ This is shown in his advocacy of the sales tax which 
‘‘means placing the largest share of the fiscal burden on those who 
can afford it least,’’ and which ‘‘is the device of selfish interests 
to escape their fair share of the tax burden.”’ 

In the same way and for the same reasons the St. Louis Star 
(Ind.) concludes that Smith ‘‘has let his old progressive spirit 
slip away until he can be distinguished from Herbert Hoover 
only by the positiveness of his utterances.”” In the same city The 
Post-Dispatch (Ind.) hears Smith voicing the laissez faire philoso- 
phy of the conservative wing of his party. And here is William 
Allen White of the Emporia Gazette lamenting that Smith is 
developing ‘‘into just another fairly conservative Democrat.”’ 

And in Alfalfa Bill Murray’s Oklahoma, the Tulsa Tribune 
(Dem.) dismisses the Smith program as a piece of ‘‘shallow think- 
ing,” which contributes nothing to ‘‘the creation of a rational, 
sustained, and distributed prosperity.” 

Politically, it is felt that this speech advances Smith’s Presi- 
dential candidacy. With the withdrawal of Owen D. Young 
coming the same day, it brings up the question, says Henry 
Suydam of the Brooklyn Eagle, whether the former Governor 
“will not turn out to be an active and formidable candidate for 
the nomination himself.” ‘If one may judge by the aftermath 
of approval sweeping in upon Al Smith,”’ says the New York 
Evening Post, “his speech has raised him from the level of a 
‘might have been’ to that of a ‘may be’ in the race for the 
Democratic Presidential nomination.” 

When it comes to the differences of opinion as among Smith, 
Hoover, and the Congressional leaders over the relief program, 
a general fog seems to settle down around the matter. Mark 
Sullivan of the New York Herald Tribune puts it this way: 


“The number of the different groups which are determined to 
bring about relief of unemployment through the funds of, or the 
initiative of, the Federal Government, is so large as to insure that 
this subject will be considered by Congress before it adjourns. 
At the same time, the number of these groups and the wide varia- 
tions and even violent conflicts in their several ways of going at 
it are such as to be an extreme handicap to the central idea.” 
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) a F SOMETHING IS NOT IMMEDIATELY DONE, we 


will be obliged to demand a dole.” 

That blunt warning is served on President Hoover by 
oh the leaders of seven railway unions. And at the same time 

| they submit to him their plan for a revision of war debts to 
‘@ stimulate our foreign trade and so revive American industry. 
“Unless something is done to provide employment and 
'@ relieve distress among the families of the unemployed,” they tell 
the President, ‘“‘we can not be responsible for the orderly opera- 
| tion of the railroads of this country,” and ‘‘we will refuse to 
take the responsibility for the disorder which is sure to arise if 
eonditions continue.” 

The action of the unions in proposing a war-debt revision plan, 
' which many observers remind us is similar to that advanced by 
f Alfred E. Smith, is ‘‘nothing less than an upheaval of public 
) Opinion,” declares The Wall Street Journal. “It will bearevelation 
| to the muddle-headed in Congress, who ery out against every 

suggestion of a sane treatment of this key problem as a hideous 
} conspiracy of Wail Street against the American taxpayer.” 


Bor railroad labor is by no means a unit in advocating this 
plan. Leaders of six other rail unions promptly called on the 
President to register their opposition to it. ‘‘We feel,” they said, 
“that it would shift an additional burden to the American tax- 
payer and American industry, thus retarding economic recovery.” 

The unions backing the war-debt proposal, we read, are the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, the Order 
of Railway Conductors, the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, 
the Switechmen’s Union of North America, the Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers, the American Train Dispatchers’ Association, 
and the Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employees. 

In their appeal, submitted with their recommendation, the 
unions declare that— 

“The unemployed citizens whom we represent will not accept 
starvation while the twe major political parties struggle for con- 
) trol of government and, meanwhile, fail to observe the rapid 

approach of a critical situation that threatens our whole country 


and our very existence. 

‘“‘Mr. President, because of the gravity of the chaos now im- 
pending, it is our duty to give the constitutional Government of 
the United States full warning and to offer recommendations.” 


Blaming the burden of war debts for causing a slump in our 
foreign trade and a consequent aggravation of the depression, 
they ask: 


‘“Why, under such conditions, do we shout, ‘But a loan is a 
loan and a contract is a contract?’ Why do we talk about having 
loaned in good faith and the sanctity of agreements to pay? 
Why should we continue to frantically demand that pound of 
flesh which is closest to the heart? : 

‘‘Why should we demand the flesh closest to the heart of our 
brother laborers abroad when at the samo time it means the 
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—Orr in the Chicago ‘“‘Tribune.”’ 


Rail Labor’s Warning and War-Debt Plea 


ruination of our own earning power, our own economie system, 
and the ruination of the American home?” 


Alo the President they also submitted a proposed joint resolu- 
tion under which Congress would authorize the President to 
appoint an International Trade and War Debt Commission. Its 
five members would include a representative of labor, a represen- 
tative of the farmers, two outstanding business leaders, and a 
financial expert. 

This commission would inform the debtor nations that the 
ultimate settlement of each debt problem ‘‘is dependent on the 
degree of cooperation that each individual foreign Government 
exhibits and institutes in its efforts to restimulate and increase 
imports from the United States.” 

Also, the President would be authorized to grant a twenty-five- 
year moratorium to each debtor country, provided that such 
country shall cooperate ‘‘by every possible means to aid the 
United States to regain and develop its foreign trade,” and “‘shall 
agree to declare a similar moratorium on war-reparations pay- 
ments.” 

The commission also would have power to cancel each coun- 
try’s debt to the extent of 25 per cent. of its annual imports 
from the United States. 

But the other rail group hastened to submit a statement to 
the President making it clear that they were opposed. The 
unions listed in this group are the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, Brotherhood of Railway Carmen, the International 
Brotherhood of Firemen and Oilers, the Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees, the International Association of Machinists, and the 
International Association of Sheet Metal Workers. 

““We believe,” said their statement, ‘‘the war-debt plan in 
question to be hastily conceived and unsound in principle.” 

On the other hand, the Baltimore Sun declares that the plan 
is ‘‘one of the most important as well as one of the most en- 
couraging documents to come out of this period of travail” — 


“What it means in essence is that an influential group of labor 
leaders, representing about one-third of the standard railway 
unions, has subseribed to a declaration of independence from the 
death-dealing dogma that the United States is sufficient unto 


itself economically. 

‘More specifically, it means that these leaders now see, and 
publicly say, that the economic welfare of a railway brakeman, 
running between Salt Lake City and Provo, Utah, is virtually 
affected by the welfare of the textile workers in Brussels.” 


Bor this rail-labor plan is ‘‘an impractical dream,”’ declares 
the Washington Post. ‘Railway labor leaders compliment 
Alfred E. Smith when they take up his scheme to cancel the war 
debts in return for the purchase of American goods, but they 
reflect no credit upon their Judgment.” 
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The Lindbergh Crime as a Challenge to America 


6C—-1TTLE CHARLES LINDBERGH must not have died 


in vain.” 

United in grief, sharing a deadly rage, seared by 
a common shame, the nation echoes that ery, voiced by the 

Albany Evening News. 
Only in the interpretation of what must be done in response 
to the universal demand is there division of opinion. ° 
The President hears the ery of America, and serves a stern 
notice that this kidnaping and murder must be made ‘‘a live 
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Can’t We Make the World Safe for Infancy? 


—Harding in the New York “Evening Journal.” 


and never-to-be-forgotten case, never to be relaxed until the 
criminals are implacably brought to justice.” 


‘Tus world hears the ery and looks on anxiously to see what 
America will do about this horror. 

In West Virginia, the editor of the Charleston Gazette hears 
it, and says that ‘‘here is the challenge of the gangster to 
society.” 

In the Northwest, the editor of the Minneapolis Journal hears 
it, and solemnly declares that ‘‘the baby’s blood is also on the 
hands of the average American citizen,’’ because of ‘‘his long 
complacency to crime.” 

Out in Kansas, the Wichita Beacon hears it, and thunders a 
demand that Congress make kidnaping punishable by death. 

To the Arkansas Gazette the call means that ‘‘out of national 
sorrow and a national humiliation should come a new conseecra- 
tion in citizenship.’ Similarly, to the Indianapolis News: 

“Sobered by this awful experience and with the springs of 
sympathy stirred as never before, the American people should 
kneel down in a new devotion to the laws of God and the faith 
of our fathers.” 

Thus, a soul-searching nation seeks, almost desperately, for 
a means of overcoming the menace symbolized by the death of 
“Little Lindy.” 

From every corner of the country papers voice a demand, 
some perhaps a little hysterically, that lawlessness be wiped out. 
Various are the ways proposed. But there is agreement with 
the general program advanced by the New York Evening Post: 


“Tt is for each of us, we believe, helpless as we now seem to be, 
to make up our minds here and now that the murder of this 
little child shall not be unavenged. , 

“Let us all firmly resolve that this shall be the high mark of 
crime in the United States; that we shall first clear out the evil 
thing that is breaking respect for law and financing wickedness, 
and that we shall then go on to put justice into our courts and 
the fear of God into our criminals.” 


Mors specific in his attack is M. E. Tracy of the New York 
World-Telegram: 


‘‘Much of the trouble we are in harks back to the illusionment 
that people can be crooked in certain respects and straight in 
others, that collateral is better security than character, that 
cleverness brings greater reward than reliability, and that sue- 
cess is not the real thing unless it can be measured by money. 

‘God knows why little Charles Lindbergh was murdered, but 
indirectly the wicked, wanton, causeless crime can be attributed 
to the wise-cracking, jazzed-up, hypocritical age in which we 
live—an age that pays racketeers for protection, that elects 
crooks to office on the ground that they are smart politicians, 
that outlaws bootleggers, buys their goods at exorbitant prices, 
and then claps them in jail when they fail to pay income taxes 
on the profits they make.” 


“This brutal, hideous, unthinkable crime constitutes a chal- 
lenge to law and order that can not be underestimated,” declares 
the Richmond Times-Dispatch— 


“The Lindbergh crime will bring to a head, this newspaper 
believes, the entire question of whether the United States is to 
be swept along in a tide of lawlessness, or whether, finally 
aroused, the lawless are to be beaten into hiding, if they can not 
be stamped out of existence. 

“Tt makes no difference whether the crime was perpetrated 
by professional gangsters or executed by amateurs. Professional 
kidnapers, when they see the ease with which the most cele- 
brated child in America was spirited from its erib, will take heart. 
It is ineredible that this country can escape a wave of kidnaping, 
unless the Lindbergh murderers are sent to their death. 

“The law enforcement agents of the United States have re- 
ceived the supreme challenge. What will be the result—will the 
United States be governed by law or lawlessness?’’ 


(Demana home the terrible significance of the crime, the Nash- 
ville Banner warns that it ‘“‘is but a symbol of the challenge which 
all crime is directing against all law,’”’ and proceeds: 


“Every city, every community, every State, as well as the 
nation, must face this issue. 

“To ignore it will not avail; to deny its existence is impossible; 
to attempt evasion means only secret surrender. 

‘““The only thing to do is to fight, to strike back—and to strike 
hard—with all the power of aroused and determined public 
opinion behind every blow. 

“It is the people whose welfare is at stake. It is they who must 
lead the way for their own defense. Longer inaction will be 
folly for which the future will exact a heavy toll.”’ 


‘ 


This crime 
Tribune. 


‘was not a fiendish freak,”’ declares the Chicago 
“Tt has causes in American life’’— 


“After every allowance has been made, the people of the United 
States must read the indictment of themselves, an indictment of 
their easy tolerance of corruption in public life, of its consequent 
encouragement of criminals, and its effect upon the administra- 
tion of justice. 

“They must face their immune criminals and know what 
creates the immunity. 

‘They must face their own sentimentality and their disregard 
of the ordinary, inconspicuous victims of crime, their perverted 
emotionalism, and their bland or blind attitude toward vicious- 
ness in public life. 

“They are mad now. They would love to have the execution 
of justice in their own hands. Will they stay angry long enough?” 


Frankly fearful that America’s anger will die out, that the 


nation again will lapse into apathy, the Minneapolis Tribune 
sadly remarks: 


} “We should like to think that to-day’s seething emotions will 
} become permanently crystallized to-morrow in a new attitude of 
| intolerance for all crime and all criminals, but we are not sanguine 
‘ {on this point. 
"I Our sense of outrage, in the last analysis, hangs largely on 
| personalities; if past experiences are repeated, it will prove a 
pe ecting and a transitory thing, and we shall scttle back, when 
jand if our lust for vengeance has been satisfied, with the same 
\#smug assurance that crime, which is the great national cancer 
thas responded to a skin-deep treatment. 
“That is one tragic side, and we are not so sure that it is not 
the greatest one, of the black crime of the New Jersey Sourlands.” 


““At the present moment the American people are running 
jtrue to form,” adds the St. Louis Star-— 


“Sincerely, emotionally, they cry that crime must be eradi- 
jeated. They arm themselves to kill Caliban. Congress will 
#pass a law, valuable in its terms, to help 
jthe States combat kidnaping. 

| “Police, prosecutors, judges, and juries 


| }will have a momentary spasm of vigorous 
wijactivity, and then, if the nation continues 


//to run true to form, all will settle back as 
\ before, and America will continue to be 


ty Fe asix¢ indignation over the tragedy 
jought to be applied to means for the pre- 
‘vention of crime,” urges the Washington 
)Post, for ‘‘an outburst of fury, followed 
‘by another lapse into submission to the 
icrime system, will do no good, whether or 
not the murderers of the Lindbergh child 
‘Bare caught and executed.” 

The people of the United States, adds 
\The Post, ‘‘are faced with the alternative 
of destroying the crime system or being 
idestroyed by it.” ‘‘Public authority as 
‘now constituted is impotent,’ and it 
recommends that ‘‘vigilance committees 
‘should be organized in every community 
to cooperate with the law authorities.” 
(Then: 


| “The capture of the Lindbergh fiends 
| will not end this terrible régime of crime. 
_ “The people will victimize themselves if they rely upon the 
{ punishment of the Lindbergh murderers to serve as a deterrent 
‘} of crime. 

- **There is too much profit in modern crime, too much tempta- 
( tion to kidnap and murder, too many blind and stupid communi- 
i ties waiting to be raided and plundered, for the crime engineers 
'to give up their business. They will quit crime only when it 
ji} becomes too dangerous to be profitable. 

| “It is the plain duty of the American people to make crime 
}j equivalent to the death of the criminal. They can not do this by 
bursting into occasional fury and then ‘passing the buck’ to a 
jlaw-enforcement system that is hampered for money, fettered 
‘by regulations, and operating with obsolete methods and ma- 
i chinery. 

' ‘The people must be their own law-enforcement system or be 
Jsubject to the crime-enforcement system. So long as they fail 
to organize for the common defense, they are assisting the crime 
/ system to flourish and destroy alle” 

{ “6 

| No American has any right to be sorry for the Lindberghs,” 


| declares the Philadelphia Record, ‘‘unless he is prepared to act 


“The way forward,” it adds, ‘‘is clear.” First, 
} The Record would wipe out the Prohibition law. Second, it 
/ would amalgamate the police systems of the forty-eight States 
I 56 that one incorruptible central agency can supervise our 
jinational battle against organized crime.” 


Along the same line, the Camden Courier-Post says that— 


on his feelings.”’ 


“This erime shows that America needs a system of State 
) ‘Scotland Yards’—with a central organization at Washington— 


) a detection and police system divorced from politics. 
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“Tt shows, above all, that criminals do not fear the existing 
agencies of justice!” 


ere is the only kind of punishment these racketeers can 
understand,” declares Senator Roscoe C. Patterson, of Missouri, 
sponsor of a bill to make interstate kidnaping a capital Federal 
offense. Telling us, in Liberty, of the growth of this type of 
crime, he says: 


“According to available statistics there have been 285 re- 
ported kidnapings in the United States during the past three years. 

“Thirteen victims have been murdered; forty-six have been 
transported from one State to another. There have been only 
forty-six convictions in cases of this character.” 


His bill, he says, provides that ‘‘the death penalty would be 
inflicted only in the most aggravated cases.”’ 


@ VICTIM 
MURDERED 
® CONVICTION 


OKIDNAPERS 
NEVER 
CAUGHT. 


From the New York Daily News, Prepared by M. M. Drake, Director of Research, St. Louis Chamber of Commerce 


Where the Kidnaper Has Left His Blots 


This map shows the geographical distribution by States of 285 kidnaping cases of the last 
three years, recorded by the St. Louis Police Department. 
since St. Louis police sent out 948 questionnaires to American cities and towns and only 

502 replied. 


This is only a partial report, 


Each circle represents one kidnaping. 
““Publie security,’ agrees the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, ‘‘de- 
mands that adequate Federal laws providing extreme penalties 
for interstate kidnaping and for use of the mails to extract 
ransom be passed without further loss of time.”’ 


B ut the Baltimore Sun disagrees. It finds Washington “‘full 
of excited gentry determined to make kidnaping an offense 
against the Federal laws,’’ but ‘“‘what good that would have done 
in the Lindbergh case these advocates of more laws conveniently 
forget to point out.” 

“We can not look to mere laws for a remedy,’”’ echoes the 
Miami News. ‘‘We must look within ourselves for the answer.” 

“There is nothing we can do or say to help the Lindberghs 
now,’’ remarks the Cleveland News— 


? 


‘But if the shock of their child’s death can galvanize a people, 
living in terror of its criminal population, opprest by gang rule, 
ridden by racketeers, into action, action that will restore the 
lawful freedom envisaged by the nation’s founders, the memory 
of Charles Lindbergh, Jr., will live as a symbol of sacrifice instead 
of national disgrace.” 


As the Portland Evening Express sums it ail up: 


“We may hope that the tragedy of Hopewell will bring to the 
minds of the people of this country more clearly and forcibly the 
depths to which society here has sunk since the war, and that 
there will come determined resolution that the rule of crime that 
has prevailed in this nation since the war shall end. 

“Tf there does come that resolution, a change will be wrought. 

““Then the Lindbergh baby will not have died in vain.” 
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Again the Silver Trumpet Calls 


LDSTERS’ MEMORIES GO BACK thirty-six years— 
“A young man in a black cutaway coat, with a 
in 


“cc 


mop of hair hanging over his collar,’ stands 
a stuffy little two-dollar room in a farmers’ hotel in Chicago”’ 
shaking hands with a throng of ‘‘free silver” enthusiasts, as an 
Associated Press writer recalls the scene. 

And maybe next month there will be echoes in the Chicago 
conventions of that other famous Chicago convention that sat 
spellbound as the words fell from Bryan’s lips: “You shall not 
press down upon the brow of labor this 
crown of thorns; you shall not crucify man- 
kind upon a cross of gold.” 

The 1932 friends of silver insist they are 
not talking bimetallism, but merely want 
to restore the value of silver in order to 
strengthen the gold standard and _ stabi- 
lize prices. 

But even without bimetallism as a major 
issue there will be ample opportunity for 
“cross of gold” oratory, reflects the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer. It finds in the Somers 
resolution calling for an international silver 
conference passages that read very much like 
“the great Commoner’s major effort—the 
country will hear much of the same economie¢ 
philosophy in the next five months if the 
process of deflation continues.” 

Whether or not speech is silver, 
certainly hearing lots of silver speeches in 
Congress these days. Just to call attention 
to one or two of the most important of the 
silver suggestions that have been discust in 
Washington, we note early this month the 
resolution House of 
Congress authorizing the President to ac- 
cept payment of our war debts in silver at 
the rate of one and a half ounces per dollar. 

Senator Hayden of Arizona, who spon- 
sored the resolution in the Senate, points out 
that silver payment at the rate of one and a half ounces for 
each dollar of debts would be equivalent to evaluating silver 
at 66% cents an ounce for payment purposes. The market price 
of silver is now around 30 cents, and the Arizona Senator feels 
that the effect of his plan would be to raise the price of silver 
toward the 66% cents level. It would mean to the debtor nations 
that they would be paying each dollar of debt with 45 cents 
worth of silver, at the present price. 


we are 


Acme 


introduced in each 


Representative 


Bor of even greater interest is the resolution introduced in 
the House of Representatives by Mr. Somers of New York, 
Chairman of the House Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures. This resolution asks the President to call an inter- 
national conference for this four-fold purpose: 

“(1) The adjustment of national currencies to the gold stand- 
ard; (2) the correction of the dislocation of international ex- 
changes; (3) reevaluation of silver wherever used as money and 
as monetary reserves; and (4) the raising of commodity price- 
levels to a point sufficiently high to restore the normal basis of 
economic relations between private debtors and creditors.’ 

It is reported that while the governments do not commit 
themselves, certain elements in financial circles in both England 
and France favor the silver parley idea. And President Hoover, 
it seems, has agreed to sound out the European Powers on the 
subject. 

The report of the committee headed by Mr. Somers goes into 
the subject at great length. The conclusion is reached that if 


Wants Silver Powwow 


Andrew L. 

Chairman of the House committee 

which calls for an international con- 
ference on silver. 


the conference, by stabilizing the price of silver, could release 
gold at present hoarded, it ‘‘would be tantamount to a simul. 
taneous sale of gold and purchase of silver in the amount of 
$1,000,000,000, a transaction that would raise the price of silver. 
or, to the same degree, reduce the price of gold when exprest in 
commodities.” Then, ‘‘if the price of silver could be raised 
from 30 to 60 cents per ounce, the action in itself would have the 
same effect as the discovery of a new gold mine producing and 
making available to the world $3,000,000,000 in gold.’’ The 
figure is reached by giving an increase of 
value of 30 cents an ounce to an estimated 
world stock of 10,000,000,000 ounces of 
silver. Interference with natural laws is 
justified by the assertion that the stability 
of silver has been shattered in the last dozen 
years by governmental action. 

As a writer for the United Press in a Wash- 
ington dispatch sums up the events which 
the Somers committee consider responsible 
for silver’s present state, it seems that wor- 
ship of the gold standard is talked of as the 
cause of silver’s drop— 


“With the gold standard supreme in 
most of Europe, a wide-spread movement was 
begun to debase silver, the subsidiary coin- 
age. Thus Great Britain in 1920 remelted 
its silver money and reduced the silver con- 
tent from .925 to .500 per cent. 

‘As a result, it has thrown on the world 
market during the last decade about 75,- 
000,000 ounces of silver, thus competing with 
the product of silver mines and forcing down 
prices. France, Belgium, Australia, and 
various nations of South America put their 
faith in gold and sent a constant stream of 
disearded silver to the Orient. 

“The first really drastic decline in silver— 
after the post-war adjustment of 1921— 
came in 1926 when the royal commission on 
coinage and finance recommended that 
India—the world’s silver vault—be put on 
a gold bullion standard. 

“The Indian situation is regarded by economists as the real 
crux of the problem. Its vast reserves—and the possibility that 
more of them may be sold—have hung as a suspended sword 
over the silver market. 

“Still another reason cited by economists for the dwindling 
price of silver is the chaotic situation in China. 

“Finally, economists point out that silver prices tend to flow 
with the general trend of commodity prices. 

“All these causes have combined to make the Chinese dollar 
worth about 30 cents, to limit purchases of American and Euro- 
pean goods by the Orient, to close down silver mines here and in 
Mexico, and thus to deepen the economic depression.”’ 


Somers, 


A STRONG argument in favor of both the silver parley and the 
silver debt plan is made by the Denver Post. It insists that 
“anybody can see that the world’s supply of gold is totally in- 
adequate for the transaction of the world’s business,” and ‘the 
logical supplement for gold as a money base is silver.’’ With the 
United States and France cornering the world’s gold, our foreign 
debtors, of course, can not pay us, “‘but if there were an inter- 
national agreement to stabilize silver at a reasonable level, they 
could pay in silver, and American taxpayers would not be saddled 
with the whole financial burden of the World War.” 

But Mid-Western and Eastern papers in particular look askance 
at these silver plans. The Chicago Daily News thinks the silver 
conference “‘ would constitute a veritable Pandora’s Box’’; and the 
Manchester Union insists that ‘‘silver is a commodity, subjeet 
to the same economic laws as any other commodities.” 
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OW THAT OHIO HAS STAGED ITS UPHEAVAL, 
“it is only a question of time until national Prohibition 
will be abolished.” 

Thus confidently, the Columbus Ohio State Journal sums up 
the views of the wet press, at least, on the recent primary in the 
. great pivotal State, home of the Anti-Saloon League. 
| “When Ohio voted dry in 1918,” this paper points out, ““every- 
| body knew it was only a question of time until nearly every 
' State would capitulate ’”’— 


“Since Ohio has gone 
wet again, everybody 
i knows it is only a question 
of time until national Pro- 
hibition will be abolished 
—in letter as well as in 
already established fact.’ 


_ Furthermore, declares 
| this paper, the primary 
/ means that the G.O.P. is 
} about to leap off the 
- -water-wagon. Agreeing, 
another Ohio paper, the 
Cincinnati Times-Star, 
@ asserts that with the State 
| “overwhelmingly wet, like 
¥ New York and Pennsyl- 
) vania, Massachusetts and 
| Illinois, it would be suicide 
i for the Republican Na- 
| tional convention toignore 
) Prohibition in its 1932 
platform.” 
| Thus the wet thunder 
) rolls. 
As for the drys, most of them seem to be silent, or perhaps 
“| they are withholding their fire until later. So few of them had 
anything to say about the Ohio primary that Tue Literary 
i Digest, anxious to present the views of both camps, sent tele- 
graphic requests to a number of dry papers. The response is slight. 

But the drys who do talk are emphatic. Ohio, they declare, 
| has not gone wet. Their voters failed to go to the polls; also 
the dry vote was split, permitting wets to slip through. 

Giving us the measure of what happened in Ohio, W. C. 
Howells writes in the Cleveland Plain Dealer: 


© Harris & Ewing 


David S. Ingalls 


For Governor 


“ Anti-Prohibition candidates on both Republican and Demo- 
cratic tickets were swept to victory in the primaries by majori- 
ties undreamed of in Ohio, birthplace and ‘cradle’ of the Anti- 
Saloon League, and battle-ground which witnessed that organiza- 
tion’s major triumphs in the last two decades. 

“Not one candidate for an important State office indorsed 
by the dry organization survived; this includes governorship, 
senatorship, and Congressman at large. 

; “That the result of the primary election will be interpreted as 

/, a mandate to both national conventions to write liberal planks 
into their platforms is by no means unlikely. The voice raised 
in such certain terms by this pivotal State is not likely to go 
unheeded. 

“The extent of the anti-Prohibitionist triumph is best gaged 
by the annihilating defeat administered by Attorney-General 
Gilbert Bettman to Louis J. Taber, national master of the Grange 
in the Republican senatorial contest. 

“In this contest, Prohibition was singled out as almost the 
sole issue. 

“In a somewhat less striking degree, the story of the anti- 
Prohibitionist victory was written into the gubernatorial primary 
contests in both parties. 

“‘David S. Ingalls, of Cleveland, striking young Navy World 
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The Wet Upheaval in Ohio 


OHIO’S WET REPUBLICAN WINNERS 


War ace, and now assistant secretary of the Navy for Aeronautics 
[wet], zoomed into a spectacular victory over two powerful 
opponents and veterans of many a political battle-field, Secre- 
tary of State Clarence J. Brown and former Goy. Myers Yi 
Cooper [both drys].”’ : 


Ox the Democratic side, Gov. George White, who advocates 
a referendum of the Prohibition question, had no serious 
opposition for renomination. At the same time he won the 
Ohio delegation to the 
Democratic National con- 
vention. 

Mr. Bettman’s victory 
in the senatorial contest 
means that wet will be 
pitted against wet in the 
fall election, for Senator 
Robert J. Bulkley, Dem- 
ocratic incumbent, is an 
avowed enemy of the Pro- 
hibition law. Mr. Bulkley 
was renominated without 
a contest. 


iieereanes: of the drys 
is blamed by S. P. Me- 
Naught, superintendent 
of the Ohio Anti-Saloon 
League. Specifying the 
Bettman-Ingallstriumphs, 
he says, as quoted by the 
Columbus Lvening Dis- 


International 


Gilbert Bettman 


For Senator patch: 


“This would indicate a 
wet trend on the part of 
those who voted. 

“Wrom the standpoint of those who did not vote, indifference 
is indicated, which indifference is largely responsible for the out- 
come. Drys who did not vote in the primaries, by their negli- 
gence have contributed to the nomination of these wet candidates. 

‘“Will these nominees now present the voters with a construc- 
tive program that will convince our citizens that they have some- 
thing better than Prohibition, or will they take advantage of this 
apparent swing to the wet side, and proceed to wipe Prohibition 
off the statute books and leave the people in hopeless chaos 
with regard to the liquor traffie?”’ 


“The vote shows Ohio dry,” insists the Alliance Review in an 
editorial telegraphed to Tur Lirnrary Dicxst: 


“Tn both instances in which the wet candidates were successful 
the dry vote was split and the wet vote massed. The dry vote 
that went to Brown and Cooper for Governor far outnumbers 
that which was cast in favor of wet Ingalls. The wet vote cast 
for Bettman would have been swamped by the dry vote cast 
for the other four candidates. 

“The State, as the vote reveals, is solidly dry, and only for the 
unfortunate circumstances that led to two dry candidates in 
the field was it made possible for a wet to win in the race for 
Governor. And that which is true in the race for Governor is 
also true in the vote that was cast for United States Senator.” 


A SIMILAR assertion is made by F. Scott MeBride, General 
Superintendent of the Anti-Saloon League, who accuses the wets 
of making a ‘‘supreme effort”’ to create ‘‘the illusion of the re- 
versal to wetness in order to influence party platform builders.” 

A glance at the primary vote as reported by the International 
284,092, while his 
Senatorial 


News Service shows that Ingalls’s vote was 
opponents’ combined total was 404,200. In the 
contest, Bettman obtained 253,282 votes, while his four oppon- 


ents had 315,495 among them. 
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TOPICS IN BRIEF 


Depression is getting bad when they have to split the atom. 
—Omaha World-Herald. 


A GREAT many prospective campaign promises seem to have 
been nipt in the budget.—Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


Tue millennium will have arrived when politicians can be 
sued for breach of campaign promises.—Louw?sville Times. 


Ture man who takes another person’s money, says a judge, 
always lives to regret it. We must tell our bookmaker about this. 
—The Humorist (London). 


Ir turns out that our big bankers were not hoarders, as 
demagogs have charged. They simply gave the money to 
Kreuger.—The New Yorker. 


Anp there would be a good 
market for the used ear if it 
weren’t for the used income.— 
Judge. 


Tue Republican nomination 
is conceded to Mr. Hoover, 
but the Democratic is regarded 
as worth fighting for.— Weston 
(Ore.) Leader. 


Tue victory of Borgoo King 
is the first bright moment that 
royalty has had in quite a 
while.—Greensboro (Ga.) Her- 
ald-Journal. 


ANOTHER good mental test 
is to figure out what becomes 
of the money you save since 
living got cheaper.—Jackson 
(Miss.) News. 


A NeEcEssITy is something 
you can’t get along without, but 
do. A luxury is something you 
ought to get along without, but 
don’t. Dunbar’s Weekly 
(Pheniz). 


We never had much of a 
yen to watch a Kentucky 
derby, but we would like to 
get a look at some of the people 
who christen the horses.— 
Cedar Rapids Gazette. 


Tue Indians were the first 
real cosmeticians in this coun- 
try, observes a convention 
speaker. Sure enough! And 
they were pretty darned good 
at removing surplus hair, too. 
—Boston Herald. 


HINDENBURG, We read in the paper, has a ready flow of small 
talk. Yes, we’ve often heard of the Hindenburg line.—WNashville 
Southern Lumberman. 


PrRSONALLY our opposition to the thirteen-month year is 
that thirteen firsts of the month are going to be unlucky either 
for us or our ecreditors.—Dallas News. 


Noruina in modern times has equaled the agony of Congress 
at having to come to the realization that it can’t economize with- 
out spending less money.—WNashville Banner. 


*“POVERTY-STRICKEN Count Weds Untitled Heiress.’—Head- 
line. No imagination. The head-line should have read: ‘‘A 
Count Marries Account.’’—Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


A Canapian professor is lecturing on ‘‘The Childhood of 
American Business.’’ Must write to him some time to see if he 
knows whatever became of it afterwards.—Boston Herald. 


One of our economists tells us to forget the depression, which 
would be the easiest thing in the world if other people would 
get out of the habit of writing us letters the fir8t of every month. 
—Dayton News. 
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Waiting for Congress to Balance the National Budget 
—Brown in the New York ‘‘Herald Tribune.”’ 


Evropr, apparently, finds it easier to deflate kings than we do 
bureaus.—Arkansas Gazette. 


You can make the average man mad by referring to him as an 
average man.—Greensboro Herald-Journal. 


Mr. Hoover insists that the billion-dollar tax bill is non- 
partizan, and he hopes the effect of it will be.—Dallas News. 


WHEN you wonder where your money goes, just remember 
that about 25 per cent. of it goes for the luxury of being governed. 
—Cincinnatt Enquirer. 


Dawes says Wall Street is only a ‘“‘peanut stand.” It cer- 
tainly gathered the nut crop completely.—Greensboro Herald- 
Journal. 


WHATEVER it is that makes 
the tired business man tired, 
this year it isn’t business. 
Dunbar’s Weekly. 


PRESIDENT Hoover has come 
out infavor of justice for every- 
body. Tho probably a lot of 
us wouldn’t enjoy it. — San 
Diego Union. 


ANnpD we wonder if the dis- 
armament conference is going 
to take up the question of 
bayonet edges on men’s straw 
hats?—Judge. 


Tue difference between for- 
eign and domestic relations is 
that our statesmen keep the 
latter on the government pay- 
roll.— Weston Leader. 


Tue idea seems to prevail in 
Congress that the best place 
to balance the budget is on the 
back of the taxpayer’s neeck.— 
Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


It’s too bad that the Ameri- 
ean people can’t work up the 
same amount of indignation 
over the length of the bread- 
lines that they do over the 
lines at the public golf-course. 
—Judge. 


A STATESMAN thinks it a 
healthy sign that the depres- 
sion is causing people to do 
more thinking. He wouldn’t 
be so optimistic if he could 
know what they are thinking, 
however. — Atlanta Constitu- 
tion. 


Wuar the United States Treasury needs just now is not a 
Republican party or a Democratic party, but a rescue party.— 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Tue Socialist-Laborites have published a platform which 
promises to do practically everything except elect the man who 
runs on it.—San Diego Union. 


Mr. Hoover says everybody ought to spend as much money as 
possible, but nobody seems inclined to take his advice except 
Congress.—Nashville Southern Lumberman. 


THE Lirrrary Diaust’s poll shows that physicians favor re- 
peal of the Prohibition Law. Maybe the drys think we need 
more dry doe’s.—Greensboro Herald-Journal. 


Tur only difference we see between the Democratie and 
Republican parties is that there are more Democrats wanting 
to be President than Republicans.—California Jewish Review. 


A WEATHER prophet predicts a long spell of dry, sunny weather 
this summer, but can not say for certain when it will begin. We 
can—the day we return to the office after our holidays.—The 
Humorist. 


FOREIGN 


HE ASSASSINATION OF TSUYOSHI INUKAI, 
Japan’s seventy-seven-year-old Premier, on May 15, 
adds one more to the list of political murders, done in the 
name of reform, which have brought the Island Empire to the 
verge of a reign of terror. 
A group of young Japanese Army and Navy officers fought 
their way into the official residence of Premier Inukai, seized 
him, and disregarding his appeals, shot him twice in the head. 
| He died six hours later. 
Highteen of the twenty-five officers 
‘involved in the attack surrendered 
voluntarily to the police. 
Policemen and guards at the Premier’s 
|, home attempted to halt the intruders, 
but the men drew pistols, thrust the 
} guards aside and entered the building. 
The assassins, according to a report 
i) from Mr. Edwin L. Neville, the Ameri- 


© to capitalism. A paraphrase of the 
Neville report was given to the press 


“Younger officers in Japan, particu- 
‘larly of the Army, have prest for vigor- 
if) Ous action toward China ever since the 
wh Manchurian venture was initiated last 
ik)’ September, and are understood to have 
) been incensed because the Seltyukai 
' Government, headed by Premier Inu- 
‘f kai, consented to the evacuation of 
Shanghai.”’ 


| Japanese editors lay the Inukai 
murder to the ‘‘Blood Brotherhood Interriational 


Inouye and Baron Takuma Dan earlier 

: in the year. Shortly after the death of the two latter, the 
! Tokyo Yomiuri revealed that the Blood Brotherhood League 
had been discovered to be an unexpectedly deep-rooted organiza- 
tion, and it pointed out at the time that: 


“‘Nearly ten prominent persons in the government service and 
private circles were on the list of assassination. The organiza- 
tion of such a strong assassination body has not been found in 
Japan since the Meiji Restoration. Rampant direct action is a 
shame for any civilized country and every possible effort should 
be made to exterminate such agents.”’ 


i assassination of Premier Inukai, say Tokyo Associated 
Press dispatches, is linked by the police with the magnetic per- 
sonality of an imprisoned Buddhist priest and a former school- 
master expounder of his ‘‘Blood Brotherhood”’ doctrines. We 


read: 


‘“‘The police disclosed that the men arrested as the perpetrators 
of Sunday’s shootings and bombings were connected with the 
‘Blood Brotherhood,’ to which also belonged the slayers of 
Baron Takuma Dan, banker, and Junnosuke Inouye, former 
Finance Minister, earlier in the year. 

‘‘The priest, Nissho Inouye, described as an ultrapatriotic 
fanatic, exerted great influence on impressionable youths. He has 
sought to revive the traditional spirit of old Japan, exemplified 
by the famous forty-seven ‘Ronin’ (outeast Samurai, or feudal 
retainers), who killed the man who caused their lord’s death, and 


Reform by Assassination ii 


COM 


afterward committed sulle by 
was regarded as the highes E 

“The chief instigators of the s 1 
of the extreme ‘Ronin’ type, who are imbued with disgust over 
what they believe to be wide-spread corruption and scandal 
in public life, growing out of a materialistic civilization that tends 
to make the pursuit of pleasure, wealth, and self-interest the 
principal aim in life. 

“The persons who attacked Tokyo’s transformer stations, 
threatening the city’s power and light supply. are described as 


toriedaction 
‘acrifice. 


League,” which they accuse of in- The Assassinated Japanese Premier, His Wife and Grandchildren 
stigating the killing of Mr. Junnosuke premier tnukai’s distinguished name is added to the list of Japan’s recent political martyrs. 


disciples of Kosaburo Tachibana, a farmer of Ibaraki Prefecture, 
who conduets a private school, at which he expounds doctrines 
of the monk Inouye, as well as the principles of collective farming 
and distribution of land among the tillers of the soil. Tachibana, 
described as having a small but devoted following, is believed by 
police to have escaped to Manchuria.” 


Aw illuminating statement of conditions in Japan is given to 
the New York press by Dr. Inazo Nitobe, noted Japanese liberal 
visiting New York City. As quoted in the New York Herald 
Tribune, he says of the assassination of Premier Inukai: 


“Tt is all the work of impatient youth, but even so, it does 
not indicate bedrock. A great many people in Japan are dis- 
satisfied with the corrupt way the two eontrolling parties have 
been running the government. 

‘“We are faced with grave problems which we must solve. How- 
ever, there can be no radical solution. In this instance, I do hope 
that the constabulary and the judges will remain true. Whatever 
else may be said about our government, it must be said that our 
judges still are good men. Not all of them are brillant, but they 
are honest. Much will depend on them in the near future.” 


As to the so-ealled Fascist group in Japan, Dr. Nitobe is quoted 
as having declared: 
‘‘BWyven if they do succeed, they can not remain long in power. 


Fascism can not be Japan’s salvation. The majority of the 
11 
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people, while they are dissatisfied with present conditions, do not 
sympathize with the theory of a Fascist government. 

“For one thing, there is no Mussolini in Japan, and I doubt 
whether any Fascist government could work without a Musso- 
lini. If they got control of the government, they would have to 
put some puppet in control. The man they have been talking 
about—I shall not give his name—is a quiet, retired gentleman, 
who is not interested in polities. He is a man who has rendered 
a great service in his time to his country.” 


Tuts unofficial Japanese spokesman is reported as saying 
further that “‘there is a great deal of vote buying, a great deal of 
candidate buying, going on in the present party system in 
Japan.” Also, he alleges a great amount of inefficiency in the 
running of the government and that ‘‘an extended spoils system 
has come into operation.’’ So he thinks: 

“Tt is no wonder that young men with any idealism at all 
should become disgusted with present-day politics in Japan. 
Nearly every one in the country has reached the conclusion that 
something drastic must be done to rid the nation of political 
corruption. The so-called Fascist party arose from that idea, 
and this dissatisfaction explains why there is so much violent 
dislike for the heads of the parties and for the financial helpers be- 
hind the parties.” 


‘Meanwurte, leaders of the Army gave notice that they would 
refuse to support any new Japanese Cabinet based on political 
parties. Their insistence is that a ‘‘national’’ Cabinet be formed. 
Aecording to Tokyo Associated Press dispatches, the action of 
the Army was taken to mean that plans for the formation of a 
Cabinet by Kisaburo Suzuki, Home Minister and new President 
of the Seiyukai, or Government party, would have to be given up. 
What the Japanese press think of the political situation following 
the assassination of Premier Inukai is shown in editorials cabled 
to Tue Lirmrary Diarst. An Independent-Conservative news- 
paper, the Tokyo Jzjz, observes: 


“Tt is a fact that popular opinion against the creation of any 
party government is gaining ground. We deplore the degenera- 
tion of parties which caused such a movement, rather than the 
movement itself. 

““The parties should hold themselves responsible for the social 
unrest which culminated in Sunday’s fatal events. Unless they 
face the situation resolutely they will destroy party government 
with their own hands. 

“The public demands a Ministry competent to remove our 
economic anxieties.” 


But it is the opinion of another independent daily, the Tokyo 
Miyako, that: 


“The Seiyukai should be given another chance to form a goy- 
ernment because of its majority in Parliament. After forming a 
government it must eliminate completely the evils attendant 
upon party government. 

“We hope that the military will continue to show the same 
fairness and open-mindedness as it did when it published the 
facts of military participation in Sunday’s outrages, and also will 
make a more positive effort for strict military discipline.” 


an Tokyo Asahi, sister paper of the Osaka Mainichi, thinks 
democracy in Japan apparently is making its last stand, for it 
asserts: 


“The uneasiness of society, the unpopularity of political 
parties, and the serious crisis confronting the Empire, seem to be 
encouraging the advocates of a super-party government. 

“We have no objection to this method of utilizing the ablest 
men wherever they may be found, but we do oppose the discard- 
ing of established principles and practises of forty years’ standing. 

“The greater the crisis the more imperative it is to uphold 
the constitutional system of State administration based upon 
the will of the people. If this fundamental rule is ignored and 


new ministries are formed through the personal recommendations 
of individuals, the result certainly will be complete ruination of 
our administrative system because of the increased activities of 
schemers and wire-pullers. 

“This is the last opportunity of political parties to fight for 


party government on the altar upon which Inukai gave his life.” 
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Russia’s Apartment Infernos 


HAT SOVIET NEWSPAPERS CALL the ‘‘famine — 
of living-space”’ is a grave problem in Moscow and 
other largely populated cities of the Soviet Union. 

Since the revolution, it appears, only a limited number of new 
apartment-houses have been built, because the Five-Year plan 
provides chiefly for the erection of factories. So the rapidly 
growing population of Russian cities, we are told, must accom- 
modate itself as well as possible in old dwelling-houses that have 
been allowed to drift into disrepair. 

Of course, it is well known that in new industrial centers, the 
Soviet Government particularly prides itself on modern apart- 
ments, designed for the workers. But in Moscow, especially, 
there seem to be many out-of-date tenements, and that is why 
Krokodil (The Crocodile), a humorous weekly, published in that 
city by the Central Committee of the Communist party, devotes 
a special number to the comedy and tragedy of life in a ‘‘com- 


munal flat.’ B. Samsonov, a Soviet journalist, writes: 


‘The dwelling quarters of a Moscow citizen are an impregnable _ 
fortress, protected from the rest of the world by quite a few lines 
of fortifications. 4] 

‘“‘The first line of fortifications is the stairease. It is so in- 
credibly dirty as to be really inaccessible. It is covered with a 
treacherous layer of slippery mud. Moreover, he who tries to 
ascend the stairease runs a serious risk of being asphyxiated, for 
hundreds of eats dwell here. Besides it is plunged in impene- 
trable darkness. 

““The second line of fortifications is formed by the door leading | 
into the apartment which you desire to visit. It is hung with 
tatters of felt and leather. In former days front doors of apart- 
ments were covered with felt and leather to keep the cold out. 

‘And now as you strike a match you see on the hangings 
such drawings and inscriptions in chalk that you stagger back 
shoeked and abashed. 

‘“Winally the system of knocks recorded on a piece of paper 
pinned to this door—so many knocks for Mr. So-and-So; so 
many knocks for Miss So-and-So, and others—is so complicated 
that you do not know what to do. 

“Then after you have entered the apartment you have to 
surmount the third and the most serious line of fortifications. 
It is the common corridor. To pass through it without breaking 
a leg is a well-nigh impossible problem. 

“The walls are barricaded almost up to the ceiling by all sorts 
of rubbish, broken cupboards, remnants of sewing-machines, a 
bicycle, chairs, and all other imaginable things. The smells and 
the darkness enveloping this barricade are even thicker than those 
which you had to overcome on the staircase. 

“On both sides of the corridor are ‘machine-gun nests.’ 
These are the doors leading into the rooms occupied by individ- 
ual families, for a family has seldom more than one room.” 


trou these holes of theirs, this contributor to Krokodil re- 
lates, the citizens emerge into the common corridor to quarrel 
and fight with one another. They are constantly fighting, he 
avers, over various matters, particularly about the telephone, the 
electric meter, and other communal accommodations. But the 
great battle-field of the apartment is the common kitchen, and 
this informant continues: 


“There the women dwelling in the apartment often end the 
day not only by shouting, but even by throwing their burning 
oil-stoves at one another. The fellow tenants often use also a 
subtler method for worrying the life out of one another. For 
instance, a good, powerful radio loud-speaker of Citizeness ‘A’ 
can drive Citizen ‘B’ to madness not less efficiently than bom- 
bardment from a heavy cannon.” 


One reason, it appears, for the broils among the tenants is 
that there is such a miscellany of people thrown together under 
one roof. We are told that side by side live such an assortment 
as a former manufacturer, a physician, a day laborer, and a 
minor Soviet official. The most dissimilar of types are thrown 
together, it is said, people representative of all classes in Russia, 
including the old Russia and the new. 
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Britain’s Highway Death-Toll 


URING THE THREE YEARS of the South African 

War, Britain lost 5,800 killed and 22,800 wounded. 

Last year on her public highways she lost 6,700 
filled and 202,000 wounded. 
This comparison is used by British editors to show the terrible 
“price being paid in life and limb and human suffering for the 
unquestioned benefits of rapid communication. 
1 The toll of killed and injured on the roads now, notes the 
(London Morning Post, is twice as great as in 1924, and five times 
jas great as in 1911. Tho it is perhaps 
“@too early to judge how far the Road 
Traffic Act is likely to avail in abating 
‘\@this evil, this newspaper believes that the 
iv@ first year’s results of its operation are not 
encouraging. 

A fall of about 10 per cent. last year in 
the number killed was offset by a corre- 
isponding increase in the number of injured, 
,Mand The Morning Post continues: 


“The most remarkable thing about these 
(appalling figures is the comparative toler- 
ance with which they are accepted. The 
iBreason, no doubt, is that a road accident 
is usually an unspectacular event, of which 


S§ mediate locality. 

) “If arailway accident occurred which 
caused death to eighteen persons and in- 
(®jury to 553 others, the account of it would 
occupy columns in the newspapers for 
y several days on end. 

ft “Yet eighteen persons are killed and 
53 injured on our roads every day in the 
# year almost without notice, until the col- 
@ lation of the annual figures causes a tran- 
\@ sient shock, all too soon forgotten. 

) ‘‘It is inconceivable that it should be beyond the wit of man 
) to mitigate this outrageous blot on our latter-day civilization. 
| There can be little doubt but that the administration of the law 
respecting negligence should be tightened up, and the law itself 
'strengthened against negligence, whether on the part of motorist 
) or of pedestrian.”’ 


i A xe return of accidents in the London Metropolitan Police 
; ' area for the first three months of the year, as The Daily Telegraph 
) points out, shows an increase in the numbers of both killed and 
injured. Of 314 people killed, 224 were pedestrians, and this 
/ newspaper thinks it probable that outside of London the pro- 
ul portion of motorists who come to grief is higher. 

} » The present rate of slaughter—eighteen killed and 553 injured 
fy every day—is intolerable, says the London Daily Mail, which 
) adds that the steady increase in such casualties is traceable 
ri chiefly to the recklessness of the ‘‘road hog.” Fortunately, he is 


} in a tiny minority, but this journal suggests: 


7 


“Two measures would do much to curb his menace. The first 
| is to render criminal and liable to severe punishment the act of 
} driving on without stopping when a person has been knocked 
) down. 
“No fewer than 590 people were convicted of that peculiarly 
§ heinous offense last year, yet in only too many cases they escaped 
| with a fine, or without any punishment at all. 
' “A second measure of protection to the public is to provide 
that when any person lawfully using the road has been knocked 
4) down, he or her heirs shall (without proof being required of negli- 
) gence on the part of the driver) be entitled to compensation, 
- unless he has caused the accident by his own misconduct. 
“No doubt there are reckless walkers as well as reckless drivers. 
But the reckless walker, in the present state of our roads, is 
likely to be speedily visited with death or grave Injury as the 
| penalty of his misconduct. 
| “The reckless driver, on the other hand, kills others, and 
» usually himself escapes unscathed.” 
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Hitler Blamed for Danzig’s Scare 


HE PANIC OVER AN EXPECTED POLISH ATTACK 
on Danzig was nothing but a stage thunder-storm, say 
the Polish press. 


The black thunder-cloud was a smoke-screen thrown out by 
the Hitlerites to mask their own schemes, we are assured. 

No Polish raid was planned, we are told, but the real danger 
lies in the armed Hitler forces that pervade the city, and ‘‘the 
unmasking of Hitler’s plans in Danzig was brought about by the 
watchfulness of the Polish and French press.’ 


This charge is 
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Charon: ‘‘Dear, dear, | hadn’t reckoned on the advance of civilization when | took this job!’’ 


—The ‘“‘Daily Express’? (London). 


made in an editorial cabled to Tur Lirzrary Digest from the 
Krakow Ilustrowany Kuryer. Also it is voiced in unison by the 
Polish press over the report, recorded in Tur Lirmerary DigEst 
for May 14, that a Polish putsch or raid was planned for May 1, 
to seize Danzig, established as a Free City by the Treaty of 
Versailles, and proclaimed in 1920 under the protection of the 
League of Nations. 

German press editorials cited in that issue of Ton LirpRARY 
Diaxst claimed that only timely intervention of London and 
Paris prevented ‘‘a Polish adventure at Danzig.” 

Simultaneously we quoted the official statement of the Polish 
Government that the putsch report was “‘entirely fantastic.”’ 

Further cables to Tur Lirrrary Diaust from the Polish press 
show the Polish conviction that since the dissolution of the Hitler 
military organizations in Germany, Danzig has come to be re- 
garded as a refuge where their activities can be continued with- 
out fear of reprisals or disturbance. 


Tun Krakow Ilustrowany Kuryer, above-mentioned, has printed 
pictures of alleged storm troop, hand-grenade, and rifle practise in 
Danzig with the comment: ‘How long is the League of Nations 
going to tolerate this?” 

In proof that Danzig has become Hitler’s headquarters, the 
Polish Press Information Service, New York, issues a bulletin 


in which we read: 


“During the last few months no less than 3,000 Hitlerite meet- 
ings took place in Danzig. 

“Quite recently Herr Hitler himself paid a visit of inspection to 
the Free City. The Danzig organization is composed of seventy 
district groups and storm detachments fully armed and trained 
under military discipline. 

“These figures were announced in official communiqué of the 
Hitler press, which has also stated that the fate of the Danzig 
Senate depends entirely on the will and whim of the organization.” 


The Struggle for a United India 


RITAIN’S AIM TO CREATE a United India within 
the British Empire is still pursued despite enormous 
obstacles. 

Every advance on the rocky road, such as the recent agreement 
of the Indian Princes to federate their States with the Provinces 
of British India, is hailed with satisfaction. 

Every recurrence of trouble between Hindu and Moslem in 
the vast subcontinent that has been called ‘‘a great ethno- 
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John Bull as a Snake Charmer 


—De Groene Amsterdammer. 


graphical museum,” is met with British doggedness to ‘carry 


on.” 

Hindu and Moslem mobs, according to Bombay Associated 
Press dispatches, were quieted the night of May 17, by the 
rifle fire of British troops after four days of rioting that took a 
toll of eighty-eight lives and wounded at least 850 persons. 

The police were powerless before the wrath of the mobs, and 
that is why a hurry call was sent to Poona for troops. Many of 
the police officers are said to have been on the verge of collapse 
after three days of almost ceaseless duty. But meanwhile, we 
are informed, the strife between the two sects had spread to 
Calcutta, where police were foreed to fire upon a mob. The 
trouble in the latter city, it appears, began when Hindus stoned 
a Moslem religious procession. The Moslems retaliated. Bom- 
bay Associated Press dispatches relate further: 


“The Royal Irish Fusiliers fired to-night on a mob of Moslems 
in Bombay who were looting and burning shops in the Bhendy 
bazaar, the center of the riots. 

“All was quiet afterward for the first time since Saturday, 
when a Moslem group first attacked Hindu youths, altho the 
rioting had foreed the closing of mills, throwing 40,000 men and 
women out of work. 

“The troops late to-night moved quietly and efficiently 
through the disturbed areas, restoring confidence.” 


O N the Hindu-Moslem problem, says the Manchester Guardian, 
will place the chief blame for the de- 
details for a self- 


“every Imperial heart’’ 


plorably slow progress in working out the 


governing All-India Federation. This newspaper tells us also 
that the possibility of Indian Nationalist aspirations being real- 
ized has intensified rather than eased communal feeling. 

Where the 


manded undiluted democracy, 


leaders of the Hindu majority have blandly de- 
The Guardian points out, Moslem 


leaders have refused even to discuss the details of a Federal 
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Constitution until satisfied that it will include their full claims; 


in the way of minority safeguards. 

But if the Hindu-Moslem problem has been the main obstacle 
in the way of drawing up a Federal Constitution, this famous 
Liberal Manchester daily goes on to say, the attitude of the 
Princes toward federation has been a good second. 

Yet now that obstacle has been removed, according to Delhi 
press cables, with the adoption of a resolution by the Chamber 
of Princes, the essential clause of which runs as follows: 

“This Chamber declares that the Indian States will join an 


All-India Federation on the assumption 
that the Crown will accept the responsi- 


sary safeguards.” 
ditions more fully. 


spondent of the London Tzmes sum- 
marizes them: 


as part of the new Constitution; 


remain inviolate and = in- 


' obligations 

violable; 
“3. That the rights of internal sover- 

cignty are untouched, and that the obli- 


unaltered.” 


Statesman has this to say of the Princes’ 
agreement to federation: 


“Tlow to become part of a whole and 
at the same time to remain a complete 
independent whole is a problem too hard 
of solution for the Princes’ advisers. A 
federal union is an agreement of give and 
take. This ean not be avoided by any 
ingenuity. That is what the Princes now 
realize with apparently some trepidation. 

‘Lord Willingdon calmed some of their fears. Encouraged 
by the Viceroy’s words, and being humanly uncomfortable at 
sitting down and doing nothing, they have decided to join the 
federation on terms. 

“The terms are at first glanee highly protective, nor do we 
expect to feel persuaded to modify this first opinion on further 
study. 

“The Federal Constitution is to include all necessary safeguards 
of the Princes’ position. 

“All rights flowing from treaty are to remain inviolate. 

“The sovereignty and internal independence of the (Princes’) 
States are to remain intact and be fully respected. 

“So long as the Princes may keep without diminution or 
criticism all they have secured, they will make no difficulty about 
helping the Central Government to handle the affairs of the rest 
of India.” 


Toran writers who do not owe allegiance to the Princes—and 
even some who are actually the subjects of one or another Prince 
—are more caustic in their remarks in regard to the terms on 
which the Princes have indicated their willingness to enter a 
Federation of All India. The editor of the Delhi Hindustan 
Times, a Nationalist daily, remarks, for instance: 


“The resolution passed by the Princes’ Chamber tells us what 
the Princes would like to have, but is entirely unecommunicative 
as to what British India might like to have as well. 

“The only possible interpretation that the people of British 
India will put on the federation plan which the Princes now have 
in mind, is that it is an impossible proposition. 

“The four-fifths of the Indian population are asked to guar- 
antee almost virtual independence to the other one-fifth, in a 
constitution that is meant to be a political unification of the whole 
of India on a Federal basis. 

“The attitude that the Princes must remain absolute and un- 
disputed autocrats in their territories runs counter to the basie 
principles of any democratic Federal government.” 


bility of guaranteeing to them the neces- | 


‘Lures short clauses set out the con- 
The Delhi corre- | 


“1. That the safeguards are embodied | 


“2 That all treaties, sanads, and other | 


gations of the Crown to the States remain | 


Among the Indian press, the Calcutta _ 
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Up-to-the-Minute Mural Art 


HE POST-WAR WORLD IS MORE ASKEW than 
ordinarily supposed, if the younger mural painters are 
to be taken as its judges. 

They are having their fling in the Museum of Modern Art, 


just opened at its new house at 11 West Fifty-third Street, and 
are being soundly trounced by the critics. 


Some allowance may be made from the fact that instead of 
choosing for themselves, a subject was given them to exploit— 
some aspect of ‘‘The Post-War World.” Whereupon we see sky- 
serapers, airplanes, street gatherings, and mechanical con- 
trivances dancing in strange medley. 

One mural called ‘‘Manhattan Merry-Go-Round” shows a 
circular procession of wrestlers, New Yorkers, chorus girls, 
gangsters, etc., led by a jazz band; another exploits ‘‘The Pas- 
sion of Sacco and Vanzetti.” There is the ‘Vision of a Mili- 
taristic State,” showing unreal figures riding guns as hobby- 


horses, and there are cowboys and frenzied cattle symbolizing 


“The Persistence of the West.” 

The novelty presented is the use of photography as a medium 
for mural decoration. We see on the walls huge enlargements, 
“made possible only recently by the perfecting of a sensitized 
paper in large sheets.”” Julien Levy, who signs the section of the 
catalog describing them, tells some of its perils: 


‘“A good photo-mural is not merely the mechanical enlarge- 
ment ofasmallphotograph. The enlarged mural is a new and inde- 
pendent production, and the photographer who does not visualize 
in advance the final scale of his picture will usually be surprized 
and dismayed by the results. 

““Not only must all the precepts of the mural painter be kept 
well in mind, but additional and unsuspected difficulties arise. 


For the original photograph may completely lose its identity 


when enlarged, the essential forms becoming almost unrecog- 
nizable when dissipated over a greater area. 

““Conversely an unimportant shape in the small photograph 
may gain impressive dramatic force by progressive exaggera- 
tion. It is difficult to stretch a single, simple photograph over a 
large space and maintain interest, but it is dangerous to enlarge 
a complicated negative, as the photographer has little control 
over the minor bits in his picture, and just as the peculiar virtues 
of a photograph are dramatized by enlargement, so are any 
faults equally exaggerated.” ‘ 


Tus results do not appeal to Royal Cortissoz of the New 
York Herald Tribune: 


“Mr. Julien Levy gravely informs us that ‘the photographer 
is particularly well equipped to meet the problems of mural 
decoration as posed by the modern architect and builder.’ 

‘“‘No doubt, for, as recent developments have clearly shown, 
there are some architects and builders who are, like Voltaire’s 
Halpbakkuk, capable of anything. 

‘“‘But it would be interesting to know what on earth these 
Brobdingnagian photographs have to do with art, and with an 
art museum. 

“It is, perhaps, momentarily startling and amusing to look 
at Edward Steichen’s view of the George Washington Bridge, 
a print eight feet wide and nearly ten feet high. But that it has 
any significance as a mural decoration, as a work of art, it is not 
even remotely perceptible. 

‘“Precisely the same comment is invited by the ‘Skyscrapers’ of 
Thurman Rotan, the ‘Steel’ of William M. Kittase, the syn- 
thetic ‘American Landscape’ of George Platt Lynes, the ‘New 
York’ of Berenice Abbott, and the ‘Steel Plant’ of Luke H. 
Swank. 

““They have, we suppose, a measure of interest for those who 
are concerned with photography. It may divert the followers of 
that mechanical process to see the portrait of a young woman 
overlaid, as by a veil, with fragments of newsprint. But there 
ean be no valid reason for dragging such performances into an 
art museum.” 


Apart from a few exceptions, Mr. Cortissoz thinks the painters, 
accustomed to producing easel pictures, are here shown “moving 
about in worlds not realized’’: 


“The subject was to be chosen from ‘The Post-War World.’ 
There can be no question as to what the settlement of the subject- 
matter meant to the artists involved. They went politically 
‘haywire,’ or they looked at sky-scrapers and flying-machines, or 
they watched the building trades in operation, or they glanced 
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George Washington Bridge 


A decorative photo-mural, nine feet, ten inches high by eight 
feet wide; by Edward Steichen. 


at the boxing ring. Anything, they seem to have said to them- 
selves, to be ‘up to the minute.’ Well, what of it? We have no 
quarrel with the subjects, as subjects, here presented, tho most 
of them, to tell the truth, are in the nature of ‘glimpses of the 
obvious.’ But what seriously disappoints us is the raucous 
crudity of practically the whole lot of stuff, the absence of 
artistic quality and, above all, the irrelevance of these paintings 
as mural decorations.” 


Moser of the exhibitors are young. Twelve were born since 
1900, sixteen in the decade preceding, and seven before 1890. 
Edward Alden Jewell of the New York Times dwells on the 
aspect of the Modern Museum as a laboratory of experiment: 


‘Yet, ere going into any analysis of our keen present disap- 
pointment, it will be well again to pause long enough to ac- 
knowledge the very real service performed by the Museum of 
Modern Art in providing, if not a true survey of the field, at any 
rate a laboratory for experiment. 

‘A great many of the artists included in this show-——most of 
them, probably—have had little or no actual experience in the 
realm of murals. They may develop into excellent mural artists, 


but practise and encouragement are essential, and both these 
15 
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factors are here brought into play. It but remains for the artists 
thus favored to turn their lessons to significant account. 

‘Among the artists how many are there who can paint well 
enough to merit wall surfaces outside the laboratory? Mighty 
few. 

“Some one remarked, just after the opening, that it looked as 
if the Independents had moved in. It really did—and not the 
best of the Independents at that. 

“There is some shocking work in this show; hasty work; 
feeble and amateurish work; shallow bravado. And there are, 
besides, violations of even the most 
catholie conceptions of good taste. The 
‘class-struggle’ orgies may be dis- 
missed as harmless trifles—not because 
of their theme but because of the 
childish or generally uninspired way 
in which they are handled. But a 
painting that merely nauseates deserves 
sharper rebuke. 

‘“One is unwilling to end this instal- 
ment of comment on a vital theme 
without a reiterated word of praise 
for the artists who here demonstrate 
either positive mural accomplishment 
or the possession of unmistakable gifts 
in that direction. 

“Reginald Marsh, George Biddle, 
James E. Davis, Thomas La Farge, 
Kimon Nicolaides, Yun Gee, Henry 
Varnum Poor, Edward Biberman, and 
Philip Evergood have already been 
suggested as candidates. 

“To the list Maurice Sterne, despite 
his poor color, and Ernest Fiene, so far 
as his large panel is concerned, should 
be added. 

“The artists here named achieve in 
varying degree, exposing weakness as 
well as strength; but all of them have, 
from one standpoint or another, 
painted murals that command respect 
or deserve study.” 


“Tae Museum of Modern Art ‘be- 
lieveth all things, hopeth all things, 
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endureth all things. 


Courtesy of Museum of Modern Art 


One would not suspect a _ veiled 
irony in these addrest by 
William Sloane Coffin, president of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, to Alfred 
A. Barr, Jr., director of the younger 
institution, on the oceasion of the installation of the museum in 
its new home. 

Mr. Coffin congratulated the officers of the new museum on 
“the breadth of view shown in the opening exhibition,’”’ and 
when one looks at the critical reviews of the new show one can 
not escape a further stroke of the ironic note. He also said: 


words, 


“<The frontier has no past, only a future.’ The frontier of art 
has no established tradition, no fixt judgment. For this reason 
the trustees of an older institution often hesitate and are timid 
in giving their stamp of approval to the experiments of the 
present. You are handicapped by no such inhibitions.”’ 


The Cover 


HE cover is appropriate for the season; no one needs tobe 
told the symbolism of the poppy that the war implanted 
in us. 

The artist, Rudolph Novelli, was born in Italy in 1879 and 
came to America at the age of twelve. He has studied here prac- 
tically ever since, first under Clinton Peters and Simon Hay- 
man Vedder at the Albine School in New York City. 

His paintings have been exhibited in various cities in well- 
known galleries. In New York he has been seen at the National 
Academy and the Water Color Society; in Philadelphia at the 
Pennsylvania Academy. 
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Abstract Vision of New York 


Buildings, a derby hat, a tiger’s head and other 
symbols—a mural painting by Stuart Davis. 
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Our Screen Fight With Russia 


NEVITABLY THE SCREEN becomes more and more a 
theater of war between Russia and America. 
One need but visit a moving-picture resort in Berlin or 
Leipzig to obtain proof of the growing feud. 

A war here is intensifying between the fanatical Slav and the 
practical Yankee, with the German as umpire. 

Nothing could be more detached 
than the tone of Hermann Sinsheimer 
as he notes these things in the Berliner 
Tageblatt: 


““The development of the art of the 
moving picture has so far been impeded 
by this clash between things Russian 
and things Amerié@an. 

“The form of all sereen artistry will 
continue to be influenced thus con- 
spicuously, in one aspect of it, by an 
America saturated with the standards 
of western civilization and a Russia but 
lately charged with forces and ideas of 
the cultural and sociological sorts. 

“The American moving and talk- 
ing picture tells a story. This is its 
point of view and its aspiration. It 
tells a tale of what was and of what is. 

“The Russian talkie and movie takes 
for its point of departure what ought 
to be and what will be. 

‘“The American ‘talkie’ is essentially 
a picture. The Russian ‘talkie’ is in 
reality a placard. 

“The American sereen picture is a 
romance. The Russian sereen picture 
is a hymn, a song. 

“The American movie-play revels in 
what is. The Russian sereen play 
loves what is to be. 

“The American ‘talkie’ is based 
upon the belief that its world is the best 
possible. The Russian screen play aims 
at the reformation of the world in 
accordance with its own ideals. 

“rom America comes warmth. 

“From Russia comes light.” 
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(Oe Fone screen art is thus placed 
between two influences, American 
warmth and Russian light. The German accordingly interests 
himself in both. 

But it could hardly be expected that the German would sur- 
render to either. 

American screen art has long seemed simple to the sophisti- 
cated European, tho its mechanical superiority has carried it 
with the crowd. 

Russian idealism also has its elements of distaste for the sober 
rational German. The problematical, in the end, holds the 
German, as the writer takes pains to insist: 


“The German lacks the capacity to remain so artless and so 
simple in his enjoyment of dramatic art as is the American. 
Nor can the German attain such flights of enthusiasm for a 
dream world as the Russian does. Furthermore, the German has 
traditions which involve him more deeply in esthetic values than 
either the American or the Russian. Dramatie art has indeed its 
origin in the environment of the booth at a rural fair, but this 
circumstance—even if it be scarcely left behind—is already 
obsolete or forgotten by the German. 

“Not so with the American or the Russian. The Americans 
and the Russians, in their respective fashions, stick to the 
country-bumpkin-fair sort of dramatie art to this very hour in 
their screen plays and ‘talkies.’ 

“The Americans do this through the medium of the comie 
and the farcical and the mock heroic. 


“The Russians do it through the medium of the genuinely 
heroie.”’ 


Old, Forgotten, Far-Off Things 


OHN POWELL, THE PIANIST FROM VIRGINIA, 
once went to send a telegraph message, and had to put 
| in such song titles as ‘Jenny Put the Kettle On,” 
) Walking in the Parlor,” “Old Gray Mule,” and ““Cluek, Old 
en.’’ At the end he paused to compliment the operator who 
, tad taken it all down over the telephone without a slip. ‘“That’s 
a ery kind of you, Mr. Powell,” he 
responded, “‘but I used to play the 
~“iddle myself.” 
_ Folk-music has broken outin Virginia. 
The State is fortunate in having an 
mthusiast like John Powell to give it 
v fillip. 
»»f A whole afternoon was devoted to 
, the exploitation of folk-tunes at the 
WVirginia State Choral Festival held in 


i) uccom plished for English folk-songs, 
bhe latter rummaging among the back 


‘he descendants of English settlers in 
the Appalachian Mountains, to collect 
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Courtesy of Museum of Modern Art 


“Until the past year I have not 


i 

| 
i 
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‘knowledge of the old music. 
“Since it has become generally 
/known that I am interested, and since 
jan exposition of just what the old 
“music is and means has got abroad through the State, I stumble 
j upon it everywhere. 
i ! ‘“Not long ago I took a manuscript to the drug store at the 
‘corner where there is a postal station. I asked the clerk to register 
‘the package. ‘A new piece of work?’ he inquired with such a 
friendly interest that I told him it was, and based on old Virginia 
‘tunes. He stood staring at me, motionless, for a moment and 
! then, ‘I’m certainly glad,’ he said. ‘I’ve been wondering why no 
composers use our fine old tunes. Over the radio I am always 
i hearing orchestras play symphonies made on Russian folk-songs.’ 
| ‘Again, breakfasting in the garden, I was suddenly aware that 
jnear by some one was whistling ‘Old John Hardy.’ Leaving the 
Iicoffee to get cold, I went in search of the folk-musician to discover 
‘a house-painter across the alley, who confessed that he knew 
. many old tunes, and who cheerfully promised to come and make 

‘my heart glad with them one day after union hours. 
; ‘‘Moreover, this knowledge is not limited to any one class of 
4) society in Virginia. Our folk-musicians are by no means illiterate 
‘people. Some few, no doubt, are. 

‘““A mong simpler people there are many who still get out fiddles 
jJiand banjos to enliven the evenings, and who have preserved 
/ the ballads. 
‘But one afternoon at a fashionable tea party, when the folk- 
‘music was under discussion, a friend whom the newspaper would 
| be certain to call ‘a young society matron’ suddenly asked, ‘Is 
i this a folk-song?’ and sang an exquisite typical tune which I 
) had never heard before. 

““When I asked her where she had picked it up, she smiled, ‘I 
sing it to my children at bedtime,’ she said. ‘My mother used to 
sing it to me, and she learned it from her mother.’”’ 


A fine decorative treatment by Edward Biberman 
for mural painting. 
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Weep No More, Ladies 


HERE ARE NO TEARS IN THE EYES of playgoers 
to-day. 

“Drama’s painted woes” are endured with dry eyes, 
reports Perey Hammond of the New York Herald Tribune, who 
used to find it customary for patrons “to signify with compas- 
sion’s salty moisture their sympathy with the hapless persons 
on the stage.” 

Margaret Anglin, “who once special- 
ized in miserable heroines, used to say 
that she circled the globe in a rivulet 
of brine.” He mentions others; but 
“tho the actors pump ever so indus- 
triously, no fluid emerges.” Well, what 
about it? 


“One of the explanations why we no 
longer ery in the playhouse is that 
the sorrows therein paraded have 
diminished as our personal distresses 
have increased. We may have grown 
cold to tales of pretended afflictions in 
contemplation of the real agonies 
suffered by ourselves. 

““As we watch Mr. Leslie Howard [in 
‘The Animal Kingdom’], for instance, 
undergoing the torments of a man 
worried by two pretty women, we keep 
our kerchiefs in our compacts and 
regard his plight as insignificant. 

“Mr. Paul Muni’s entanglement 
with a past in ‘Counsellor-at-Law’ 
seems as nothing to souls harassed by 
deeper trials; and the mishaps molest- 
ing the career of Miss Dorothy Hall 
in ‘Child of Manhattan’ are pigmy 
when compared with our own. Even 
Mr. Bert Lahr’s pathetic dilemma in 
‘Hot-Cha,’ fails to harrow, because we 
are thinking of the Bourse, the mani- 
acal struggles of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives, taxes, or the 
prohibition of strong drink. 

“Tt is said, also, audiences of the 


Jrealized how widely dispersed is the Sky-scraper in Building present are largely ‘bears,’ since the 


bullish classes now seek diversion of a 
less costly nature. 

‘So, in the seats once occupied by 
trustful unsophisticates, there sit play- 
goers of an inclement and skeptical disposition, immune from the 
melting moods. The joys of commiseration are foreign to their 
scheme of amusement, and they look upon the actors, flounder- 
ing in their seas of trouble, with grim indifference. The saddest 
play in town, I suppose, is ‘Another Language,’ but the pitiable 
predicament of its heroine is observed exclusively by witnesses 
who are short on the sobs and damp lashes indicative of grief.”’ 


‘es is the play that has broken the spell of failures in this 
waning season, and won something like golden opinions from 
the critics: 


‘“An endearing and artistic young woman, played by Miss 
Dorothy Stickney, is a patient vassal to the tyranny of her 
husband’s folks, a family of mental flat feet. 

“The most repugnant of the outfit is her husband himself 
(Mr. Glen Anders), an ill-bred, selfish, and brutal bounder, 
without a sincerely gracious atom in his ignoble make-up. He 
insults, abuses, and belittles her until it would seem that even 
the stony hearts would thaw in sympathy. 

‘“T> augment the unhappiness of her situation, Miss Franken, 
the author, permits the curtain to fall with the lady still in 
chains. By one of the more spurious expedients of the Drama 
the boor turns seraph suddenly at the end, and you are asked to 
believe that they are going to live thereafter in the bliss of a full 
understanding. But you know that she doesn’t have a chance, 
for he is fundamentally and unchangeably a beast. 

“Tho we no longer care what happens to the heroes and hero- 
ines, we can be interested in the keen character-drawing and fine 
comedy contained in such tragedies as ‘Another Language.’”’ 


RELIGION AND SOCIAL SERVIC} 


No Jim Crow Rule 


HE COLOR LINE HAS MADE THINGS AWKWARD 

in the Methodist Episcopal Church, North, for some 

time, and the thirty-first General Quadrennial Conference 
at Atlantic City has decided to wipe it out altogether. 

Racial discrimination is to be tolerated no longer; the rule 
at the altar rail is to extend to hotels, elevators, and restaurants. 

Hereafter the General Conference will blackball all cities 
where Jim Crow laws or customs prevail. 

An Alabama Methodist says that the action at Atlantie City 
will impede union with the Methodist Church, 
South, now in process of informal negotiation; 
but a Virginia Methodist thinks it will raise 
no barrier against it. 

Most of the Bishops and delegates, -in- 
cluding Hindus, Japanese, and Chinese, 
stayed at a beach-front hotel during the con- 
ference at Atlantic City, we are told. But 
the two Negro Bishops and the Negro dele- 
gates were registered at a hotel on a side 
street, while some of the Oriental delegates, 
writes a staff correspondent of the New 
York Times, complained that they were 
segregated in the Boardwalk hotel. 

The occasion was ripe for a show of hands 
on a question which long has agitated re- 
ligious ranks, and Dr. Ernest I. Tittle of 
Evanston, Illinois, who has made a name for 
himself as a liberal, urged the Methodist 
Chureh to aline itself with the I ederal 
Council of Churches and the Congregational 
Church, which have opposed racial discrimi- 
nation against delegates to their conferences. 

‘‘T believe there are cities which would be 
glad to entertain us under these conditions,” 
said Dr. Tittle, as the Times correspondent 
quotes him. ‘“‘If there are not, it would be 
much better for us not to meet at all, and if 
we do not meet for this reason we will be 
doing the cause of racial equality more good 
by not meeting than we could by meeting.” 

The resolution—adopted in spite of warnings that it might 
end all hope of eventual reunion with the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South—is as follows: 


‘Be it provided that no Conference shall hereafter meet except 
in cities where there is no segregation of special racial groups, no 
discrimination in hotels, elevators, and restaurants, and where 
there have been specific instructions given to all hotel employees 
to treat the representatives of every race with equality and 
courtesy.” 


Two days later Bishop Arthur J. Moore of San Francisco, who 
hails originally from Atlanta, Georgia, stept on the ecclesiastical 
Mason and Dixon line, and, as far as he was concerned, 
obliterated it. Bishop Moore is general superintendent of South- 
ern Methodists on the Pacific coast. He pictured the old days 
when Methodism had no North or South, but made no reference 
to the Jim Crow custom. 

‘Speaking for myself, and representing what I believe to be the 
spirit of my Church,” said the Bishop, as the Times corre- 
spondent quotes him, ‘‘let me hasten to assure you that our 
desire for union with you abides. We have a common Methodism. 
Ours is a common ancestry. We hold a common faith and live 
for a common purpose. Everything back of 1844 belongs to us 
alike. If we have done well apart,’’ he went on, ‘‘we could have 
18 


Courtesy of The Christian Advocate (New York, N. Y.) 


No Color Bar for Him 


Dr. Ernest F. Tittle, whose resolution 
to blackball all cities practising racial 
segregation is adopted by the General 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church at Atlantic City. 


for the Methodists 


done better together. The extreme urgency of the present worl 
situation summons us to a united front. Our divisions are mor 
than unfortunate. They are wasteful of time, energy, an 
money.” 

It was a challenge, and Tur Dicesr at once sounded othe 
sentiment by telegraphing to Methodist editors on both sides ¢ 
the line. 

Southern Methodists, wires the Rev. Mr. M. E. Lazenby 
editor of The Alabama Christian Advocate (Birmingham), “ar 
divided in their opinion on Bishop Moore’ 
words on Methodist reunion. Tote 
agree with Bishop Moore aud want unio 
Other thousands of our people believe thai 
the two Churches can serve the kingdom ¢ 
God more effectively if not united into on 
body.”’ Mr. Lazenby says that the Norther: 
resolution on racial equality “‘will retard uni 
fication,’’ and that all the reaction he ha 
heard since the resolution was passed F 
‘“‘aoainst unification.”” He quotes a promi 
nent member of the Southern Methodis 
Commission on Interdenominational Rel. 
tions as writing him: “‘If papers correct 
quote the radical resolutions on social an 
racial equality passed by the General Confer 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church, i 
means the end of unification. On this ther 
ean not be any difference of opinion in th: 
South. And it can not afford to yield a singh 
inch.” | 


Bor the Rev. J. M. Rowland, editor of the 
Richmond (Va.) Christian Advocate, sees 
barrier in the Northern General Conference 
resolution against racial discrimination 
“They were protecting their colored dele 
gates and not rebuking the Southern Meth 
odists,”” he telegraphs. ‘‘When union i: 
undertaken this condition can be met ant 
such other action taken that will meet exist 
ing conditions.” 

Bishop Moore’s appeal ‘“‘is in line with Methodist feelins 
throughout the United States,” wires the Rev. Elam F. Dempsey 
editor of the Atlanta Wesleyan Christian Advocate. ‘Thi 
majority of the American Methodists desire it. In every group 
however, there is a compact minority strongly opposed to re 
union.” The raising of ‘‘the vexed and debatable question” 6 
racial equality ‘‘will be regretted by multitudes of Americar 
Methodists, including many of the Northern Methodists them 
selves,”’ says Mr. Dempsey. ‘But even so it will not arrest the 
tendency to some form of Methodist reunion,” and “it seem: 
nearer realization than ever before.” 


oui sanguine are some of the Northern Methodists 
‘Nothing has been said or done in this General Conference,’ 
telegraphs Dr. James R. Joy, editor of the New York Christian 
Advocate, from Atlantie City, “that ean much longer keep apar 
these two immense bodies of Methodist people, who believ 
alike, feel alike, think alike on many subjects, and on at least on 
great moral and political issue vote alike.’’ 

“Tt is the prevailing opinion that the action presented by Dr 
Tittle will not influence seriously the challenge of Methodis 
union made by Bishop Moore in his fraternal address,’’ wires th 
Rev. Ernest C. Wareing, editor of the Cincinnati Christian Ad 
vocate. ‘‘No superiority in Christian virtue is claimed on eithe 
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‘Tegregation by whatever euphemistic name pro- 


\ America’s Westminster 


on Ascension Day. 


. vives of three Presidents, Vice-President Curtis, 


ve 


Wsunshine and listened to the music of the proces- 


of Arimathea. 
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tide in this proposal for union. 


legin to move toward that happy consummation.” 


Jhe Methodist Episcopal Church is in no position 
JO propose any union which would segregate them 
(vithout their consent, wires Dr. Dan B. Brummitt, 
iditor of The Northwestern Christian Advocate 
(Chicago), “and even if some inducement could 
}e held out to gain their consent, any form of 


}osed would be a greater disservice to the white 
}ethodists involved than to the Negroes thus set 
) ff from their present associations.” 


Abbey 


EORGE WASHINGTON’S DREAM of 
“a chureh for national purposes,” an 
American Westminster Abbey in other 

ivords, is realized. _ 

: On Mount St. Alban, highest elevation in the 

apital, the choir and sanctuary of the Washington 

Cathedral were formally opened to public worship 


It was a historic occasion. In the congregation 
bf nearly 2,000—all that could get in—sat the 


nd his sister, Mrs. Edward Everett Gann; rep- 
resentatives of the Government, Senators, and 
and members of the International 
{Diplomatic Corps. 

More thanathousand stood outside in the bright 


/sional and the opening sermon, preached by Bishop 


James Edward Freeman, Bishop of Washington. 
i#The processional was led by a choir of forty boys, and in 


ministers of other denominations, among them a rabbi, followed. 


The service—the celebration of the Holy Communion—took 
‘place in the sanctuary at the historic Jerusalem altar, built of 
‘stone from the quarry which supplied the material for Solo- 
It was given to the Cathedral by all the dioceses 
Afterward visitors looked at the 


mon’s Temple. 
of the Episcopal Church. 


thorn which is supposed to have stemmed from the staff of Joseph 
Planted thirty years ago, the Washington thorn 
‘bloomed first in 1918, the first year of the Peace. 


BON carry twenty-five years ago, we read in the Washington Post, 


the foundation stone was laid with impressive rites in the presence 


| of President Theodore Roosevelt and a vast assemblage of nota- 
/ bles. 


President Hoover was to have attended this later service, 
but affairs of state prevented. However, Mrs. Hoover, who has 
taken a great interest in the Cathedral Church of Sts. Peter and 


' Paul, the ecclesiastical name, represented the President, and near 
her sat two widows of Presidents, Mrs. William Howard Taft and 


Mrs. Woodrow Wilson, whose husband rests in Bethlehem 


| Chapel, one of the three chapels of the great cathedral. Here, 
| too, lie Admiral George Dewey, Bishop Henry Yates Satterlee, 
first Bishop of Washington; Henry Vaughan, architect of the 


No human element will impede 
jhe program in that direction when the forces of Methodism once 


Certainly, so far as the Northern Methodists are concerned, 
jim Crow rule will not be recognized. If Negroes are barred 
then there will be no union. With some 300,000 Negro members, 


assemblage. 
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Cathedral; Bishop Alfred Harding, and Melville E. Stone. whose 


monument is the Associated Press. In the slow course of time 


others of the nation’s great will join them. 

The key-note of Bishop Freeman’s sermon, broadcast over a 
nation-wide network by the Columbia Broadeasting Company, 
was the hope that, as a house of prayer for the whole nation. 


In the American “Westminster Abbey”’ 


The choir and sanctuary of the Cathedral Church of Sts. Peter and Paul, in 
Washington, formally opened on Ascension Day in the presence of a notable 

The Jerusalem altar, gift of all the dioceses, is made of stone from 
the quarry which supplied material for Solomon’s Temple. 


Washington Cathedral may prove a talisman in effecting the 
ultimate unity of Christian fellowship, promoting the cause of 
world peace and rehabilitating the nation from the present de- 
pression through a fresh affirmation of the elemental imperatives 
of religion. 

“The building of the temple here at the Capital of our Re- 
public, fulfilling as it does a high hope and expectation of George 
Washington,” he said, ‘‘is a monumental work that at such a 
time as this must have a deep and far-reaching significance. It is 
the eloquent symbol of a nation’s hope and aspirations, the visible 
witness to a faith that, in our better hours, is indispensable to our 
peace and security.”’ It is, said Bishop William T. Manning of 
New York at the afternoon service, ‘‘a striking reply to those who 
imagine that God has been made obsolete by our microscopes, 
radios, and dynamos.’’ We have this description of the site and 
structure: 

““Mount St. Alban, the Cathedral site, is the most commanding 
elevation in the City of Washington, rising 400 feet above the 
Potomae River. The Cathedral now is visited by more than 
250,000 pilgrims and worshipers annually. 

‘“The choir and sanctuary are the first portion of the Cathedral 
proper to be completed. The architectural beauty and real 
grandeur of the Cathedral will be realized more completely than 
ever before by visitors when they enter the choir and sanctuary 
and observe its towering Gothic arches and lofty vaulted stone 
ceiling, ninety-five feet overhead. 

“Built entirely of Indiana limestone, without any steel frame- 
work, this monumental structure is more like a medieval cathe- 
dral than any great chureh which has been undertaken in this 


20 


eountrv. Entering from the west end of the choir, one looks 
down a vista, 168 feet long, of beautiful high Gothic arches on 
each side and the vaulting of molded stone above, studded at 
harmonious intersections with exquisitely carved bosses, into the 
sanctuary where rests the Cathedral’s great altar. 

““Stained-glass windows of jewellike color and radiance on each 
side east soft light on the interior and enhance the beauty and 
impressiveness of this first section of the Cathedral proper to be 
opened. Heretofore public worship and pilgrimages have been 
confined to the crypts. : 

‘““The choir is the portion where the congregations will be placed 


Keystone-Underwood 


It Seems to Make Them Happy 


Members of the house party of the First Christian Fellowship at Briarcliff Manor, New York. 
From left to right, they are Count John Bentinck, of Holland; Bill Gilliland, Pennsylvania; Mrs. 
H. Kenaston Twitchell, New York; Col. Hugh D. Belgrave (retired) 
tina van Heeckeren van Kell, of Holland, and Dr. Frank N. D. Buchman, leader of the group. 


until the transepts are completed. It will accommodate approxi- 
mately 1,500 persons seated, and several hundred more standing, a 
capacity much greater than heretofore afforded in the erypt 
chapels. It is the third major portion of the Cathedral to be 
completed structurally, the others being the apse or sanctuary 
and the erypts with foundations.” 


A Spiritual House Party 


OOTS,’ ‘TOOTS,’ ‘TOOTS,’”’ came the words, with 
the staccato of a dispatcher’s key. 

“Toots” was the nickname of a happy-go-lucky 
student who drest up like a girl in the college dramaties, and drank 
Afterwards Dr. Frank N. D. 
Buchman met him, and “‘ Toots’s”’ life was changed for the better. 

It was a message from God, as Dr. Buchman interpreted it, 
during a “quiet time,” or “‘two-way prayer with God,”’ and it 
started the movement which is now known as the Oxford Group, 
or the First Century Christian Fellowship, or, more commonly, 
Buchmanism, which is said to have converted thousands in all 
parts of the world. 


heavily from the punch-bowl. 


” 


That was more than twenty years ago, when Dr. Buchman 
was Y. M. C. A. secretary at the Pennsylvania State College. 
One of the converts is William Gilliland, eighty-two years old, who 
said at the recent house party of the movement at Briarcliff 
Manor, New York, we read in the New York Times, that he 
‘once had supplied liquor to the students at the Pennsylvania 
State College,” but had been ‘‘econverted”? by Dr. Buchman. 

The house party was attended by 500 people, three or four 
persons being forced to sleep in a room, we read. Among them 
were Carl Vrooman, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture under 
President Wilson; Count John Bentinck, Baroness Albertina van 
Heeckeren yan Kell, and Jonkheer Eric van Lennep, all of Hol- 
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, England; Countess Alber- 
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land; Col. H. D. Belgrave, D. S. O., and Mrs. Belgrave, 
London; James Watts, a young red-haired Scot, former Con 
munist, who organized the general strike in Scotland in 192 
Prof. Philip Marshall Brown, of Princeton; Sheppard Cornell 
Wall Street broker; H. Kenaston Twitchell, New York rez 
estate broker, and Mrs. Twitchell and others. 
‘“‘Buchmanism,” says the Rev. Samuel M. Shoemaker, 
rector of Calvary Episcopal Church, New York, leading ex 
nent of Buchmanism in America, is intended ‘to recapture t 
spirit and power and joy of the ea 
Chureh, the things that made it 
charm over a world surprizingly li 
ours.” It is not a new creed or cu 
says Dr. Buchman, we read in T 
Times, but simply an attempt to ge 
back to old truths of Christianity. 
is a movement within the churche 
supplementing organized worship 1 
personal evangelism. 


y 


Ale the house parties, we read, th 
people sit around naturally and ma 
friends normally. Following breall 
fast is a period known as the “quid 
time,’’ when the lines are kept ope 
between the members and God. — 
the afternoon are talks by the ey 
perts, clergymen or laymen familia 
with the methods of the group. 
each one talks, some of the assemb] 
feel that this is the one with who 
he ean discuss his difficulties, an, 
later talks privately with th 
speaker. | 

The meetings, writes a staff cor 
respondent of The Herald Tribune 
are for the most part composed of short speeches, testi 
monials of the new power gained through the movement, or a) 
explanation by various persons of guidance received from Go: 
which directed them to avoid a catastrophe or to do a kind deed 
The fellowship would be impossible without a knowledge an 
experience of a personal God, and no symbolic interpretation 
God merely as a formless power for good is sufficient. ‘‘W 
believe,’’ says Dr. Buchman, ‘‘that God is our father. Th 
Trinity is certainly a part of the fellowship’s tenets, and a Uni 
tarian would cease to be a Unitarian if he became identifie: 
with the group. Original sin is a necessary belief, otherwise th 
daily process of ‘sharing’ would be meaningless.’’ This ‘‘shar 
ing,’’ he says, is akin to the Roman Catholic confessional in th 
sense that both are a part of historic Christianity. Absolutio: 
after the confession is a matter for local churches. All the fo! 
lowers of the movement say that it has changed their lives. 

But, writes Carlotta Sommers in the New York Daily Mi 
ror, some of Dr. Buchman’s disciples “undoubtedly overdo hi 
original conception of ‘sin-sharing’ and lend a more sensationa 
aspect to the proceedings than he had intended. Revelations o 
sex experiences, drinking, and gambling were frequent in th 
sin-washing groups at the recent party.’ 

Dr. Buchman, the Herald Tribune correspondent tells us, i 
a bespectacled man of average size, inclined slightly to corpu 
lence, and has a receding forehead. His striking features ar 
a peaked nose and quick flashing eyes. Altho he confesses to 
lack of memory for dates, he can recite the ingredients of 
thirty-five course Chinese feast, and tell the exact number an 
names of a group who went several years ago on an evangelics 
mission to South Africa. The movement he began now has 
branch on every continent, and is said to number hundreds 
thousands of followers—all won by personal evangelism. 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


Turning Sawdust and 


HE AMAZING PROGRESS MADE in recent years 

in the utilization of wood waste is actually converting a 
liability into an asset. 

We are told that in the States of Oregon and Washington 

alone, mill-owners are realizing $1,300,000 a year for waste that 


they once were glad to pay to get rid of. 

To quote an article in The Manufacturers Record (Baltimore), 
by T. J. Mosley, technical reviewer of the U.S. Forest Products 
Laboratory at Madison, Wisconsin: 


“For a generation, charges of prodigious waste have been 
leveled against the lumbering 
industry. 

“From the forest to the 
freight-car, the lumberman is 
blamed for losses of material, 
many of which are at present 
unavoidable. 

“An outstanding point in 
eriticism has been the sawdust 
pile. 

““Tmagine a boardwalk twen- 
ty feet wide, made of brand- 
new white and yellow planking 
an inch thick, spanning the 
space between the earth and 
the moon. This will visualize 
simply the total footage of 
lumber produced in the United 
States in 1930, a year of depres- 
sion and slack demand. Year 
after year the walk could be 
relaid with our annual cut of 
30 to 40 billion board-feet of 
lumber. Small wonder that 
sawdust accumulates and some 
edgings fall by the wayside. 

“Best present estimates in- 
dicate that 25 per cent. of the 
substance of the average American forest tree is lost in converting 
the log into lumber. Sound, long and wide lumber for con- 
struction or industrial use is the ‘kernel’ of the log; bark, limbs, 
edgings, trimmings, and sawdust are the husk, which must be 
disposed of somehow, with or without benefit to possible users. 
As a matter of fact, the industry has made great progress in 
using the ‘husk’ of lumber in the last ten or fifteen years, and 
further progress should be made in the future. Conservationists 
ean recall the 40 or even 50 per cént. conversion waste that 
used to be charged. Both economic needs and technical re- 
search have pointed the way to valuable assets in the waste 
pile, and at some plants the percentage of wholly unused ma- 
terial has already shrunk near to zero.” 


Courtesy of The Manufacturers Record (Baltimore) 


Savings Found in Shavings 


Pournars the most tangible improvement, we are told, has 
been the replacement of the circular saw by the thinner and 
less wasteful bandsaw. The old-fashioned circular head-saw, 
left in its wake a ‘‘sawdust trail” often half an inch wide. Now 
virtually all large mills are using bandsaws or gang-saws cutting 
the modern quarter-inch kerf, or less. Even portable mills, for 
which circular saws have been considered the only tool, now 
can obtain bandsaw equipment mounted on flat car, truck or 
wagon. Mr. Mosely goes on: 


“Closer cutting has helped to deflate the slab-burner. Di- 
mension stock has assumed importance at many hardwood 
mills in the last ten years. Dimension stock is material cut at 
the mill approximately to the special sizes in which it will be 
used in manufacture, instead of into wide and long standard 
lumber sizes. That the advantage of getting more material free 
of knots and other defects by such eutting is being realized 
throughout the industry is proved by the wealth of dimension 
stock advertisements, whereas in 1920 dimension stock was 
mostly a theme for research and argument. 


“The introduction of similar economies into softwood pro- 
duction has not been as wide-spread. Investigation has shown 
that of all softwood lumber sold in the United States, approxi- 


mately one-third is eut into lengths less than eight feet before 


Baled shavings on their way to a wood-flour factory. 


Shavings Into Dollars 


use, whereas the lumber is produced and sold chiefly in standard 
lengths of twelve to sixteen feet. If ‘short lengths , were manu- 
factured and accepted as a standard product, elimination of 
waste would be accomplished. ool 

“Absolutely, our national lumber waste-pile is shrinking; 
relatively, it is growing smaller still, as more and more of the 
residue finds its way into useful channels. For the greater part 
of the waste, utilization means simply a transfer of the place of 
burning from the slab pile or incinerator to the boiler room or 
heating furnace. But, in the transfer, millions of dollars of 
value are gained. 

‘Sawdust used to be the white elephant of all mill wastes. 
Mountains of it piled up with 
which nothing could be done. 
To-day, more is being used in 
modern types of burners that 
extract full heat value from it. 
Other quantity uses are as an 
absorbent on floors, as a sweep- 
ing preparation, and as stable 
bedding. Large quantities are 
used as insulating material, as 
packing, and as a metal-polish- 
ing agent. f 

‘Large quantities of white 
sawdust are processed into 
wood flour for the manufacture 
of linoleum, dynamite, and a 
variety of plastics. Box and 
crate manufacturers find excel- 
lent uses for veneer cores and 
other hardwood and pine dis- 
eards; pattern-makers need 
many small pieces of good wood 
for their intricate craftsman- 
ship; some toy-makers can use 
general run of mill or factory 
waste; the need of dowel ma- 
terial seems unending; manu- 
facturers of handles for tools 
call for the choicer small hardwood cuttings. And there is the 
great basic demand of fuel merchandisers. 

‘“One must not overlook the great tonnages of waste and low- 
grade material that are taken from both the woods and the mill 
by chemical distillation and extraction plants, turning out 
methyl alcohol, tannins, wood-tars, charcoal, acetic acid, and 
other important raw materials for industrial use. 

“Still more important in its future significance stands the 
modern pulp and paper plant. In Washington and Oregon 
there are sawmills cutting spruce and hemlock which convert 
45 per cent. or more of their total waste into chips, to be trans- 
formed into pulp and paper for newsprint and a diversity of 
other uses. Approximately 84,000,000 cubie feet of pulp chips 
were produced from sawmill waste in this region in 1929, with a 
return to the sawmills of $1,300,000, for material, which prior to 
1925 had been burned. ¢, 

“In the South much yellow pine waste goes into the manu- 
facture of boards and sulfate papers, and extracted chestnut 
chips are converted into box material. It is hoped still further 
to improve the utilization of American woods for pulp, with 
special attention to the production of strong white papers from 
Southern pines and Douglas fir. The quantity of material 
already being converted is reckoned in the hundred-thousands of 
cords, and this is destined to increase with increasing national 
demand for wood pulp and its derivatives—papers and boards of 
all kinds, rayon, viscose, cellophane, lacquers, comprest pulp 
products, twine and rope, yarn and fabrics, plates and forks, 
paper cans and bottles. 

“All these developments mean nothing if they have not 
succeeded in investing former wood wastes—the husk of lumber 
—with a tangible value that can be exprest in dollars and cents. 
They have. 

‘A misapprehension that persists in many quarters is that 
wood ‘waste’ ought to be given away to the ambitious manu- 
facturer free for the hauling. Economie law forbids. Material 
with a zero or even a minus value immediately takes on a plus 
value as soon as a profitable use has been found for it. 

mee a fair exchange for value received, the waste buyer can 
do his part in realizing new wealth.” 


———— 
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i Eyebrows 
qT HILE ALMOST EVERYTHING ELSE about the 
human face has been studied by scientists, the 
y | eyebrow has been overlooked. 
| But Prof. V. Suk and Mr. F. Rozprym, of the Anthropological 
}) Institute of Masaryk University, Czecho-Slovakia, has been ex- 
amining eyebrows, and have made some curious discoveries. 
Professor Suk has studied diseases and racial conditions among 
} the Eskimos of the Arctic and savage races in the tropics. He 
has examined and classified the eyebrows of 470 persons in the 
} neighborhood of the university town of Brno. Shapes and pe- 
Culiarities have been found to fall into easily distinguishable 
‘classes which have important racial and hereditary significance. 
Says a reviewer in The American Weekly (New York): 


} 


, “Eleven separate types have been identified, five of commonest 

) occurrence and the others relatively rare. 

_ “It seems strange that Science is stumped to satisfactorily 

) account for our eyebrows. About the eyelashes there is no 

i) mystery. The netting of eyelashes not only increases the com- 

fort of the sleeping human being, but also has the practical 

{ sanitary advantage of keeping out of the eye diseases brought by 

4 germ-laden insects. 

| ‘But for the eyebrows there is no such simple and evident 
'explanation. Some have suggested that the survival of the 

8 hair on these ridges serves as a sort of cushion to soften blows 

Fat that point. 

' “Another theory is that the hair formerly grew on the brows 


) the sun. 

| ‘‘Still another idea has been advanced that the eyebrows for- 
| merly were useful to shed rain water. But none of these theories 
| is satisfactory.” 

{| 


Or course, a person can have a mixture of two types of eyebrow, 
/ or the brow on one side may be different from the other side. 
' Thus on the face of the Prince of Wales, the features are quite 
|) different on the two sides. By putting the left sides, or the right 
i) sides together, His Royal Highness is barely recognizable. To 
i quote again: 


““Commonest of all eyebrow shapes is the ‘spreading’ type, 


|) face. 
| ‘Another common kind is the ‘even’ shape, in which the brow 
|} is the same width from the nose to the temple. This even variety 
is distinctly feminine, about twenty times commoner in that sex 
' than in men. Another feminine eyebrow is the type which is 
|) narrower next to the temple than close to the nose. 

“The typical masculine eyebrow, on the other hand, is the 
, first and commonest type, or else the ‘double’ type, which has 
_ two upward humps in it. 

“he only other common form among the Czecho-Slovakians 
| studied was the form in which the eyebrow rises to a small, 
| mhountainlike peak at its center. This is a feminine type. A 
| very sparse or ‘shedding’ form was found only among old people, 
j) and may be a result of old age. 

. “In addition, there were five other shapes, found only in one 
+ individual each, such as the heavy, arched kind, and the eye- 
| brow with a whorl next to the nose, both types found in men. 
“The scientists’ reasons for paying attention to these matters 
' do not concern, of course, either the motive or the methods of 
i) improving appearance. They are interested, on the contrary, 
| chiefly in the way in which such things as the shapes or lengths 
of eyebrows or eyelashes are inherited from one generation to 
| the next. 

_ ‘Students of heredity continually are on the lookout for new 
i) items. There are many legal cases in which the parentage of 
‘| a child is disputed in matters involving wills or many others. 
} Scientists continually are called into court to testify about sure 
} signs of such inheritance. All too often no such sure sign can 
be discovered, and the scientist has to confess himself and his 
} science as much at a loss as officials trying to decide on the basis 
of ordinary testimony. For another thing, there still are many 
mysteries of the mixture and development in past ages of races 
and nations now on earth. Better knowledge of these matters 
might result from the availability of a larger number of sure 
signs of inheritance. And, finally, students of human improve- 
(| ment by selective heredity continually are seeking for more facts 
"| to aid them in applying to mankind the principles of bodily and 
i mental improvement which already have been applied success- 
4 fully to animals.” 
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A Lindbergh Surgical Invention 


T NOW APPEARS that in the months before the kid- 

naping of his child the mechanical genius of Col. Charles 

A. Lindbergh was enlisted in the Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research investigations, one of which is the preblem 
of keeping portions of the animal body living indefinitely in a 
test-tube. 

As the result of months of work in the laboratory of Dr. Alexis 
Carrel, Colonel Lindbergh devised a new apparatus for washing 
red blood-corpuscles, an operation that physiologists and 
bacteriologists must perform many times each day. Scientists, 
who have studied the brief report and sketch of the centrifuge 
designed by Colonel Lindbergh, are of the opinion that the new 
apparatus and technique will find immediate practical use in 
many laboratories. We read in a Science Service Wire Report 
(Washington) : 


“The kidnaping of the Lindbergh baby rudely interrupted 
Colonel Lindbergh’s collaboration with the Nobel prize man, 


ié See 
Gi on) S 


Courtesy of The American Weekly (New York) 


Three of the Many Styles of Eyebrows 


Dr. Carrel. Altho Colonel Lindbergh’s modest report was not 
published in the scientific journal, Sczence, until this month, it was 
prepared in February before the kidnaping, and it is understood 
that Colonel Lindbergh had begun work on another problem. 

“The Lindbergh centrifuge for washing red blood-cells is a 
conical glass vessel which is whirled rapidly so that force upon the 
blood within it is 650 times that of gravity. Leading into the 
conical glass chamber is a glass tube connected to a reservoir of 
liquid to be used in washing the red blood-cells. This apparatus 
allows the blood-cells to be washed free of blood plasma at the 
same time that they are separated from the rest of the blood. 
A test made by Colonel Lindbergh showed that in fifteen minutes 
all but a fraction of 1 per cent. of the original fluid was removed 
by the washing process. 

“The conventional method of performing the same operation 
in the laboratory is separating the corpuscles by centrifuging, 
and then washing them as a separate operation. Colonel Lind- 
bergh does both at the same time. Colonel Lindbergh’s investiga- 
tions at the Rockefeller Institute were kept secret until the pub- 
lication of his report. Dr. Carrel, when questioned on the rumors 
that he had Colonel Lindbergh for a collaborator, would neither 
deny nor confirm the report, but said: 

““«While publicity about scientific discoveries is useful, pub- 
licity about the men who are expected to make these discoveries 
is just the opposite. Intellectual creation requires solitude and 


silence. 

“<Tf any celebrated man wishes to give research the aid of 
his imagination or technical ability, he should be entitled to the 
same privileges as any scientific worker.’”’ 
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The Atom Smashed—What Then? 


S IT WORTH THE EFFORT? 
An atom of hydrogen has been torn apart, possibly 
yielding the still more primitive helium, and certainly 
liberating a hundred times the energy required to do the smashing. 
Yet for every successful smashing operation, some ten million 


Not yet, apparently. 


bombarding particles were wasted; hence there was a net loss, 
not a gain, of power. 

Atom-smashing has been accomplished before, and it seems 
to be still only a laboratory wonder. But what may come of it 
in the future? 

Predictions vary. 
York Times from London: 


Writes a special correspondent of the New 


“The atom has been split. This is the astonishing claim of 
two young scientists, Dr. J. D. Cockroft and Dr. E. Ene Ss 
Walton, working in the 
Cavendish laboratory at 
Cambridge University, of 
which Lord Rutherford is 
the director. 

‘*Lord Rutherford is one 
of the founders of the 
modern atomic theory of 
physies, and was the first 
to propound the theory 
that atoms were composed 
of electrons, or negative 
charges of electricity, and 
protons, or positive units 
or particles of electricity. 
He received the Nobel 
Prize in Chemistry in 1908. 

“Qord Rutherford de- 
seribed the result of the 
three years’ work of Dr. 
Cockroft and Dr. Walton as a ‘discovery of great importance.’ 
It is difficult yet, he added, to say to what the discovery might 
lead. 

““«Mhus far,’ he said, ‘the experiments have not yielded any- 
tning which would be of immediate commercial value. Thus 
far, for every particle of additional energy obtained it requires 
raillions of particles to make it effective. 

“““The experiments, however, are of great scientific interest, 
and are likely to be powerful agents in extending our knowledge 
of the atom.’ 

“Dr. Cockroft explained that he and Dr. Walton had con- 
centrated on an atom of hydrogen. 

“*We found,’ he said, ‘that at 120,000 volts some atoms we 
were bombarding by protons began to break up into helium. 
These helium atoms came out with energies of the order of 100 
to 160 times that of the particles we were firing into them. We 
only got the results after nearly three years of work.’ 

‘“Smashing, splitting or disintegrating the atom is the most 
stupendous problem engaging the attention of experimental 
physicists to-day. 

“To smash the atom means only theoretically for the present, 
of course, two achievements, which, should they ever be put 
into practical use, would result in revolutionizing life upon 
earth. For it would mean not only the realization of the age-old 
dream of the alchemists to transform one element into another 
but the opening up for the use of man of the practically limitless 
energy known to be securely locked up inside the atom.” 


International News photograph 


a) 

Ir we could transmute hydrogen into helium,” it was declared 
by Sir Francis W. Aston, a Nobel prize winner, ‘‘we should pro- 
duce energy in quantities which, for any sensible amount of 
matter, are prodigious beyond the dreams of scientific fiction. 
li: a tumbler of water lies enough power to drive the Mauretania 
across the Atlantic and back.’’ The correspondent adds: 

“*There is enough energy in one drop of water,’ it was de- 
clared by Sir Arthur Eddington, ‘to furnish 200 horse-power for 
a vear.’ 

‘ However, Sir Arthur adds, in the present state of our knowl- 
edge this is no more than an impossible dream. To tap any 
really large quantity of atomic energy it would be necessary to 
heat matter up to a temperature of 40,000,000 degrees Centi- 
grade. Hyen granting that such a temperature could be attained 
on earth, we should be wasting a lot of power while the stream of 
subatomie energy dribbled out.” 
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The Atom-Splitters 
Dr. Walton, left, Lord Rutherford, center, and Dr. Cockroft, right. 
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Huge Ruins Found in Yucatan 
ISCOVERY OF A NEW RUINED CITY of enormou 


area, containing more sculptured monuments than an 
known city of the Mayan Empire, is announced by th 


Carnegie Institution of Washington. 
The ruins, difficult of access, stand in southern Yucatan, in th 


southeast corner of Campeche. Over this region Col. and Mrs 
Charles A. Lindbergh and Dr. A. V. Kidder of the Carnegi 
Institution flew on their air survey in 1929. To quote a wir 
report of Science Service (Washington) : 


‘“A report that a great unknown Mayan city stood in this re 
gion came to Dr. John C. Merriam, president of the Carnegie 
Institution, as he was sailing back to the United States followin, 
arecent trip to Yucatan. From a representative of the America 
Chicle Development Company, he learned that one of their men, 
C. L. Lundell, a young botanist, had come upon ruins which he 
named Calakmul, meaning 
in Mayan, ‘The Two Adja- 
cent Hills.’ Lundell spent 
four days examining the 
ruins, and reported finding 
many sculptured monu- 
ments. | 

**So remarkable did the 
discovery sound, that Dr. 
Sylvanus Morley of the 
Carnegie Institution ar- 
ranged with Mexican goy- 
ernment officials to visit 
the site, and study it in 
detail. With a party of 
five, Dr. Morley journeyed 
to the place where theruins 
were said to be, and spent 
two weeks mapping the 
sculptured monuments and 
buildings, and deciphering some of the dates on the stones. 
In confirming Mr. Lundell’s report of discovery, Dr. Morley 
said: ‘Calakmul exceeds our expectations. It contains the 
tremendous total of 103 stele with sculptured figures and hiero- 
glyphs, many more sculptured monuments than any Mayan city 
hitherto known. Some of the stele are of high esthetic merit. 
while fifty-one are dated, of which the expedition deciphered 
about half.’ 

“Calakmul was obviously a great religious center in its day, 
and therefore a place of outstanding importance in the Old 
Mayan Empire. ‘The many recorded dates, sculptured in hiero- 
glyphics on stone markers, or stele, will give science many new 
clues to the early empire history of the Mayan Indians.’ 


How Lobsters Discard Their Claws 


HE discarding of a leg or a claw by crabs, lobsters, and similar 
animals caught in traps, so that the animal escapes but leaves 
its leg behind, is not the evidence of intelligence and courage 
imagined by the older naturalists, but is a mere automatic reflex 
with which the creature’s rudimentary brain has nothing to do. 
This, we are told, is implied by observations of Prof. H. EB. 
Wood and Mr. F. D. Wood of New York University, on the small 
animals called decapods, reported by the Wistar Institute 
Bibliographic Service of Philadelphia. Says Dr. E. E. Free, in 
his Week’s Science (New York): 


“It even is possible, these investigators report, to make an 
animal already dead discard a caught or damaged claw just as 
tho the animal were still alive. Cutting, crushing or burning a 
leg or claw may produce the leg-disecarding action. A severe 
electric shock to the leg acts in the same way, aS May any severe 
mechanical or other shock to the entire animal. What happens 
in all these instances is found to be the same. The injury works 
on certain nerve centers which then cause a powerful contraction 
of some of the muscles that ordinarily move the leg. This con- 
traction pulls the leg so far in one direction that it literally pries 
it off against a projecting edge of the animal’s hard shell. A 
special contrivance exists at the spot where the break occurs so 
that no blood or other body fluid is lost. Presently a new leg or 
claw exactly like the old one grows out from the stump. All this 
happens, however, without the animal’s brain knowing anything 
about it or feeling anything like the pain of a similar operation 
in a higher animal such as man.’ 
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Guard your EYE! 


Don’t read with the light shining into 
your eyes. 


’ . . 
Dor tread when recovering from serious 
illness—without your Doctor’s consent. 


Don’t read when lying down unless 
your head and shoulders are propped up 
and the page is held at right angles to 
your line of vision. 


Don’t use public towels and be careful 
about rubbing eyes with fingers. Danger- 
ous infection may follow. 


Don’t hold your work or book nearer 
the eyes than 12 inches. 


Don’t fail to visit an eyesight specialist 
at the slightest sign of eye trouble. 


’ . 
Dow tuseeye-washes, ointments, salves, 
or other remedies unless advised by an 
eyesight specialist. 


Don’t wear glasses not prescribed by an 
eyesight specialist. 


CCORDING to the National Society for the 

Prevention of Blindness, it is estimated 

that 114,000 persons in the United States are 

blind, and that more than half of them need 
not have lost their sight. 


Have you had your eyes examined within 
the past three years? You may be unduly 
straining them at this very moment. 
Only an eyesight specialist can tell you if 
it is wise to use your eyes in their present 
condition. 


Whenever cases of severe, recurring 
headache, nervous exhaustion, hysteria, 
insomnia, giddiness or other similar 
conditions do not respond to medical 
treatment, the eyes should be carefully 
examined. 


Defective vision will not improve with 
the passing of time. If neglected, or if 
the wrong treatment is given, disastrous 
results may follow. But a mere impet- 
fection in vision is not the most serious 
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It is good fun, occasionally, to play ‘' Blindman's Buff’ with the young 
people. But it would be a tragedy to have permanently unseeing eyes. 
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There are damaging eye diseases which, if 
untreated, eventually lead to blindness. For 
instance, glaucoma is one of the most in- 
sidious eye diseases. It can be present and 
yet give little indication, at first, of its 
threat to your sight. Recognized early, it 
lends itself favorably to treatment. It is, 
therefore, always advisable for a person 
more than 45 years old to have periodic 
examination of the eyes by an expert. 


Don’t take chances with your vision or 
with that of members of your family. 
Make sure that children’s eyes are watched 
and protected. Thirty-five of the forty- 
eight States now have statutes providing 
for eye tests in schools. 


Remember that it is always difficult to 
restore sight that has been seriously 
impaired. Safety lies in consulting an 
eyesight specialist regularly, even though 
one’s eyes seem to be normal. The 
majority of defects can be rectified and 
the eyesight corrected so as to give 
satisfactory service. 
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PERSONAL 


GLIMPSES 


The “Akron” Proves Her Mettle as a Storm-Fighter 


TRAGIC DRAMA OF AVIATION, which held 
10,000 spectators transfixed with terror while a plucky 
youth dangled for two hours at the end of a rope 

hundreds of feet above the earth, has added fresh fuel to the pro- 

and anti-dirigible controversy. 

The huge, silvery Navy dirigible Akron was rearing and strain- 
ing ‘against the pull of two frantic groups of sailors,” the ground 
crew at Camp Kearney, San Diego. The men were trying to 
guide her to the mooring mast, at this station, near the end of 
her recent transcontinental cruise. 

The dirigible’s guide ropes grew taut, weread. Men “clinging 
to the lines were dragged across the 
ground, dug their heels into the 
earth, pushed and snatched for a 
better hold,” writes Marjorie Dris- 
coll of Universal Service in a dis- 
patch to the New York American. 
airship bucked and 
her leaders, this 

‘fa, rising wind 
her 


As the big 
strained against 
writer continues, 
caught her broadside, pushed 
this way and that. 

‘“The men holding the ropes broke 
from their fan-shaped formation, 
became frantically struggling masses. 
More men raced out and tried to help. 

“Suddenly, one of the trail lines 
slipt. The full weight of the Akron 
was thrown on the other rope. 

‘*Men piled into a disorderly heap, 
snatching, straining, stumbling, and 
falling, literally climbing over each 
other as they tried desperately to 
hold the ship fast. 

“There a scream from the 
The group of sailors on the 
ground fell back. The Akron tore 
herself loose and shouldered up to- 


was 
erowd. 


ward the sky. 
‘At the end of a swaying rope 
hung three men” of the ground crew 
-Robert Edsall of South Bend, In- 
diana; N. M. Hinton of Fresno, Cal- 
ifornia; and Robert ‘‘Bud’’ Cowart. 


Wide World 


Two of the trio jerked aloft—Edsall and Hinton—were unable 
to keep their hold, and fell to their death. The real melodrama 
centers about “‘Bud’’ Cowart, who held on. For two agoniz- 
ing hours, Miss Driscoll’s account continues: 


He dangled there, 2,000 feet in the air and 300 feet below the 
airship, as the giant bulk cireled the field in an effort to get low 
enough to let him drop. 

Firemen with safety nets followed him about the field, hoping 
against bope they might catch him if his grip loosened. Ten 
thousand screamed and prayed and wept as the speck in the sky 
clung on—then set up a mighty cheer as he was dragged to safety 
within the ship’s envelop. 

Cowart, near collapse from his terrifie ordeal, was cheered 
again as he came weakly to earth. Commander C. E. Rosendahl 
merely observed: 

“Kiverything is O. K. 


” 


Clear across the North American continent the Akron had 
come, Surviving perils of wind and hail and lightning. It was her 
longest voyage. The airship was en route from Lakehurst, 
New Jersey, her home port, to Sunnyvale, near San Francisco. 


The trip, Commander Rosendahl told the United Press, sub- 


jected the Akron to what he considered ‘‘the most severe 


conditions a rigid airship ever experienced.” 


OR 


When a Life Dangled at a Rope’s End 


This photograph, taken in mid-air, shows ‘Bud’ 
Cowart clinging desperately to the ‘‘Akron’s’”’ cable 
before he was dragged up to safety. : 


The Akron set out from Lakehurst on a Sunday, and pro- 
ceeded south and west over Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, Louisiana, and Texas. Over Texas she had her severest 
test—storms which threatened her safety. She rode them out 
safely, but the controversy over her performance and over 
dirigibles in general goes on. For at present, as the Troy Record 
points out, ‘“‘the American public is not enthusiastic over the 
possibilities of the dirigible in time of peace or war. The fate of 
the Shenandoah has not been forgotten.” 


Ap in another editorial this journal sums up the anti-dirigible 
arguments: 


It would not be surprizing, in view 
of the transcontinental trip of the 
U.S. Navy dirigible Akron, if the great 
sky-liner were dismantled. This 
coast-to-coast flight and other recent 
events have indicated the imprac- 
ticability of such eraft in general, 
and it would not be strange if the 
Government withdrew from activity 
in the dirigible field. 


After reviewing the difficulties 
encountered on this trip, The Record 
adds: 


Nor is this the first failure of the 
dirigible. A few weeks ago, when a 
Congressional committee, entrusted 
with the decision as to the retention 
of the Akron or its retirement, were 
about to embark on an inspection 
tour, a gust of wind jammed the tail 
of the monster ship against a hangar, 
disabling it for a considerable period. 
At that time the Congressional in- 
vestigators withheld decision. The 
committee should seriously weigh 
the importance of the Akron’s latest 
voyage. The coast-to-coast journey 
proved that the dirigible is valueless 
in the only réle that this country 
envisages it—that of a defensive 
weapon; for an instrument which can 
not overcome natural odds would be 
of little avail against human enemies. 
Kngland has dismantled its dirigible 
fleet and withdrawn from this field 
for the present. Would not the 
United States do well to be convinced 
that a like course is both economical and wise? 


A DIRECTLY opposite view is that of the Cincinnati Times-Star, 
which says: 


The flight of the Akron from Lakehurst to California should 
remove all public and Congressional doubts as to the air-worthi- 
ness of the mammoth dirigible. 

Tho the mooring at San Diego was marred by a tragic accident, 
the Akron’s triumph over a long conspiracy of the elements 
should be a sufficient answer to her erities. 


The New York Herald Tribune grants that the Akron was un- 
lucky on the voyage; however, this journal continues 


It is only fair to note what her commander points out: that she 
rode through the very strenuous test of weather with perfect 
suecess and safety, and that the death of the two men who fell 
from her trail ropes was due to the inexperience of the ground 
crew. 

When the accident occurred the ship herself was able to ride 
overhead, waiting without trouble until evening gave her the 
opportunity to moor with ease, to refuel, and then to proceed upon 
her mission. 

An attempt to moor the Leviathan under unfavorable tide and 
wind conditions in the North River, with tugboat and dock crews, 
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—but don’t buy any car till you’ve 
had a Floating Power ride” 


“ANY CAR 
without patented 
Floating Power is 

out-of-date.” 


\AKE COMPARISONS WITH ALL 
HREE LOWEST-PRICED CARS 
.ND DECIDE FOR YOURSELF, 
RGES WALTER P. CHRYSLER 


KNOW you’re going to look 
around this summer before you 
uy any low-priced car. You should. 


In times like these, you’re wise 
» weigh values carefully and de- 
and the most for your money. 


That’s why I want you to com- 

are this new Plymouth with the 
ther two lowest-priced cars. I 
ant you to see how much longer 
ad bigger and roomier the new 
lymouth is. Why, we’re even 
uilding a big seven-passenger 
dan with 121-inch wheelbase. 


Check up on the engineering, 
yo. Try to match the modern fea- 
ires of the new Plymouth in either 
f the other two cars. It has the 
sry finest: Floating Power, Free 
7heeling, Hydraulic Brakes, Easy- 
rift Transmission with Silent 
cond—all of them. 

I promise you the surprise of 
yur life in Plymouth’s Floating 


PLYMOUT 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY—DE SOTO, 


Power. You'll find that vibration 
no longer exists. You’ll marvel at 
the smoothness of the Plymouth. 
After ten minutes at the wheel, I 
think you'll agree with me that any 
car without patented Floating 
Power is out-of-date. 


Floating Power is something 
apart from Free Wheeling. Ply- 
mouth also has Free Wheeling. 
Don’t confuse the two. 


In all my experience, I never built 
an automobile that was packed with 
so much value as this new Plymouth. 
And I never built one that sold for 
as little. 


See the new Plymouth. Drive it. 
Compare it with those other two 
cars of its price, before making any 
decision. That’s the one sure way 
to get the most for every dollar. 


THE TRIUMPH 
OF FLOATING POWER 


Car “A” represents the ordinary car 
travelling at 60 m. p.h.... car and pas- 
sengers necessarily under vibration. 


Car “B” represents a car with Floating 
Power engine mounting, travelling at 
60 m.p.h.... car and passengers entirely 
free from vibration. 


PRICES on the 10 models range from $495 to 
$785. Thrift Models—2-door Sedan $495, 
4-door Sedan $575. All prices f. 0. b. factory. 


AS LOW AS 


F.O.8. FACTORY 4 e 5 


DODGE AND CHRYSLER DEALERS 


Your Coffee cup won't look 


‘ke this through Ful-Vue pitoco’® 


DON’T SKIMP ON 
EYESIGHT 


REQUENTLY, people put off wear- 

ing bifocals because they have heard 
they are hard to get used to. These new 
Ful-Vue Bifocals are a great improvement 
in this respect. You don’t see double— 
things don’t jump. 

So, don’t skimp on eyesight. Before you 
get your Ful-Vues, by all means have a 
thorough examination of your eyes. For 
this vital service, go, of course, to a man 
of training, experience, and highest skill. 

Remember, no other face is just like 
yours. The man who helps you select your 
glasses should have experience in studying 
facial contours. Seek out in your com- 
munity the man who knows. Ask him 
about Ful-Vue Bifocals. 

We have prepared an illustrated book- 
let, “What You Should Know About 
Your Glasses.” It costs you nothing— 
may help you much. Mail the coupon. 


LOOK carefully for 
this FUL-VUE shape 


x, 


\ 


AmericanOpticalCo.,Dept. Lz,Southbridge,Mass, 


Without charge or obligation, please send me 
the booklet, ‘*‘What You Should Know About 
Your Glasses.” 

Name = 

Address 

City State 


The name of the man who fits my glasses is 
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who had never even seen @ steamship, to 
say nothing of handling one, might well give 
even more tragic results. 


The storms over Texas provided uneasy 
moments both for those on the Akron and 


for observers on the ground. 


Hemmed in and fettered by towering 
mountain peaks and the lowering clouds 
of thunder-storms, says an Associated Press 
dispatch from Dallas to 
the Houston Chronicle, 
the Akron twisted and 
turned over west Texas in 
prolongation of her twelve- 
hour fight to get through 
to the west coast. Read- 
ing on: 

The terrific _thunder- 
storms which endangered 
the Akron raged all the 
way from Big Spring to 
El Paso, several hundred 
miles across the jagged 
and semiarid area. 

While the Akron hovered 
over San Angelo, huge 
hailstones beat down crops 
and broke glass in hun- 
dreds of windows in that 
near-by area. There was 
no indication from the 
Akron that anything un- 
toward had happened to 
her, however. 

Citizens of San Angelo 
believed the ship possibly 
was in distress when she 
circled back over that city, 
and about 1,000 of them 
stood in a driving rain 
more than an hour to form 
a ground crew in event 
the ship’s commander de- 
eided to land. Theradio, 
telephone, messengers, and the fire siren were 
used to rouse the populace. 

The landing crew was assembled at San 
Angelo after Capt. Homer Freed, World 
War veteran, observed signals from the 
Akron, which he interpreted as distress 
signals, and had communicated with 
Randolph Field at San Antonio. Captain 
Freed said he received a message from the 
department of commerce station at Fort 
Worth asking that a landing crew be 
assembled. 


Keystone-Underwood 


for his safety. 


Bor the Akron weathered the storm. She 
rode safely and majestically over Camp 
Kearney, making her way through the fog 
that blanketed the landing-field. 

Four attempts were made to moor her. 
It was during the fourth, as the ground 
crew was slowly and with difficulty maneu- 
vering the big airship to the mooring mast, 
that the untoward air-currents caused the 
Akron to dart upward. Confusion reigned 
among spectators and workmen. As the 
dozens who were thrown down by the 
shock were picking themselves up, the 
crowd, aghast, saw the three men hanging 
to the dangling rope. Continuing Miss 
Driscoll’s Universal Service account in The 
American: 


One, farther up in the twisted maze, 
was desperately lashing himself fast. That 
was Cowart, athlete, boxer, managing to 
brace himself to one of the wooden cross- 
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bars inserted to give handholds on t 
rope, and swiftly wrapping other lin 
about his body. 

At the end of the writhing rope hu 
two struggling figures. They kicked ai 


thrashed wildly, clinging desperately wi 
clenched hands to the slender line. 
Women screamed and hid their fac 
Men—officers, 
hoarsely. : 
Seconds crept like days. The men, clin 


sailors, civilians—yell 


A Close-Up of ‘“‘Bud” in Mid-Air 


Note the intricate arrangement of ropes he was able to devi 


This picture was taken from the ‘‘Akror 


just before Cowart was hauled to final safety. 


ing to the rope, were dragged up—up- 
slowly, steadily. 

Suddenly, one man—Edsall—let g 
Three hundred feet up. He shot straig! 
down. A merciful dust cloud hid him as! 
struck. 

An instant later, Hinton lost his gr 
and came down. Another dust cloud ro 
and settled, slowly. 

But Cowart, lasht fast, hung in the air : 
the Akron rose with terrible steadines 
In the control cabin of the dirigible m« 
were fighting to bring her down, to low 
Cowart within reach of help. 

From the ground, there was no sign | 
life about the Akron. Her men were insid 
out of sight in the control gondola and tl 
envelop. She was huge, deliberate, in 
personal—with the dangling rope and tl 
black figure that no longer struggled. 

And then, the mooring cable snap 
It thrashed wildly, the Akron was fore 
to climb higher so her dangling ropes wou 
not foul the mooring mast. Cowart b 
came a dangling speck against the sky. 

It seemed like an hour before word ean 
down from the dirigible: 

“We are pulling him up!” 

Around and around went the Akro 
circling over San Diego. At the end of bh 
rope, Cowart swung helplessly. 

The rope passed througha holein the boc 
of the craft, barely large enough to adm 
his body. Men had to crouch beside i 
pulling slowly and carefully, inch by ine 
lest the lashings that held him should slit 

At last they reached him, pulled hi 
through. And soon word came down }t 
radio that Cowart was alive. 
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Victory by a Tick in a Classic 
Motor-Boat Race 


ee a tick of the clock and a couple 
of boat-lengths separated the home- 
town rivals in their sputtering, spray- 
dashing craft in the race of ruined records. 
_ There was the twenty-nine-year-old 
mechanic from New Haven, Charles Cabot, 
in his home-made boat, Felix IT. He had 
romised his five-year-old little girl that 
ne’d bring home a great big cup. So he had 
to win; and he did. 

He did the 13214 miles in the Albany- 
New York motor-boat race on the Hudson 
recently in 2:56:39, at the rate of 44.4 
miles an hour. 

Stepping on his heels, however, was his 
fellow townsman, Kenneth MacKenzie, a 
seventeen-year-old high-school senior, who 
did the stretch in 2:56:40. 

Edgar Greason, Jr., a New York fish 
merchant, was third. He did not manage 
to come in under three hours, but his time, 
3:08:03, was also under the record estab- 
lished a year ago. 

This annual race was first held in 1928, 
and this year’s running was thus only the 
fifth. But, the New York Times assures 
us, the event has already established itself 
as a classic test. 

Perhaps the most interesting detail of its 
history is the fact that every running of the 
annual race has seen the record lowered. 
The Times recalls these data of speed and 
elapsed time: 

1928—Earl D. Widegren, Glen Cove, 
Long Island, 4:27:30; m. p. h., 29.8. 

1929—Jake Dunnell, Boston, 3:36:40; 


fee. M., 30:6. - 
1930—J. EK. Wilkinson, Boston, 3:25:03; 
tee. He, Sst. 


1931—Wade Woodworth, Evanston, Illi- 
nois, 3:10:00; m. p. h., 41.8. 
1932—Charles Cabot, 

2:56:39; m. p. h., 44.4. 


New Haven, 


T aw of the thousands who witnessed the 
thrilling end of the race at New York 
sensed the real, homespun drama in the 
victory of the garage man in the home- 
made boat. Among that part of the gallery 
which swarmed about the finish line was a 
five-year-old chubby-faced daughter, who 
would have understood no reason for defeat, 
explains Frank C. True in the New York 
Sun, continuing: 

Bit by bit she had seen that boat, Felix 
17, built in the garage of her father. 

Promises of a ‘‘big cup’’ had been made 
to pacify childish curiosity. But a retentive 
memory seems to be a Cabot inheritance 
among juveniles. 

There was no alternative for the New 
Haven driver, who saw the finish line offi- 
cially for the first time this year, he having 
been forced out of the race this side of 
Poughkeepsie, last May. 

So the Haynes-Griffin trophy becomes a 
Cabot possession for one year, at least. 

The marathon was as replete with un- 
usual occurrences as it was with speed, 
Mr. True tells us further: 


The first three drivers were competing 
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Keep your printed silks as fresh 
as flowers with Ivory Snow! 
Any fabric... anycolor... 
you can trust in clear water, can 
be washed safely with Ivory 
Snow. For Ivory Snow is the 
same pure soap doctors recom- 
mend for a baby’s tender skin. 
It is Ivory Soap blown into 
tiny, soft puffs for instant dis- 
solving in tepzd water, which is 
the only safe temperature for 
colors, for silks, for wash- 


As SAFE 
as pure wafer fo 
freshen SILKS 


leather gloves and for woolens. 

No need for hot water with 
Ivory Snow! No flat soap par- 
ticles that can cling and cause 
soap spots or streaking! Every 
puff of Ivory Snow melts like 
snow itself. Its rich, thoroughly 
dissolved suds rinse out swiftly 
and clearly. 

You can use Ivory Snow lay- 
ishly because it is pure and mild 
—and that nice, big package 
costs only 15¢! 


HERE’S AGREEMENT! 


“A perfect soap for silks,” say 
Mallinson, Cheney Brothers, and Truhu. 

4a ad 

Ideal for woolens, 

weavers of fine Biltmore Handwoven 
Homespuns, 
Mariposa blankets, and the Botany 
Worsted Mills. 


say the 


the makers of downy 


© 1932, P. & G. Co. 


9945% PURE 
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DR. GRAFE, famous 
metabolism expert, is 
the author of over 200 
scientific publications! 


oe 


early 


everyone 


ail Cn. 


declares DR. 


MAGINE you are listening to 
I a lecture by one of Europe’s 
greatest experts on metabolism 
... the celebrated Dr. Grafe, 
of the University of Vienna. 


Dr. Grafe is saying:— 

“Due to our modern manner 
of living and limited exercise, 
nearly everyone has some de- 
gree of intestinal trouble today. 


“Constipation is easily con- 
quered and health improved 
when yeast is regularly used. 


“Fresh yeast strengthens the intestinal 
muscles, increases secretions... 
tens food residues that would otherwise 
. It is totally unlike 
cathartics and harsh laxatives.” 


clog the intestines . . 


Doesn’t it sound well worth trying? 
Then go to any grocery store, or to a 
restaurant or soda fountain, get a supply 


Jnportint” 


Fleischmann's Yeast 
for health comes only 
in the foil-wrapped 
cake with the yellow 
label. It is yeast 
in its fresh, ef- 
fective form— 
the kind famous 
doctors advise! 


and sof- 
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“After a nervous breakdown I simply couldn’t get my strength 
back,” writes Mrs. Frank S. Otway, Jr., of Chappaqua, N. Y. 
“It wasn’t long after starting to eat Fleischmann’s Yeast, 
however, before I began to feel really well again.”’ 


between meals and at bedtime. 


aches, skin eruptions, colds, etc. 


of Fleischmann’s Yeast and add it to your 
regular diet—three cakes every day! 

Eat it just plain, or dissolved in water 
(a third of a glass)—before meals, or 


Then notice, after a few weeks, how 
much better you feel—how much more 
energetic, how much less subject to head- 


And remember, each cake is rich in 
three health-giving vitamins—B, G and 
D. Try eating Fleischmann’s Yeast today! 


The famous Dr. Pouchet, of the Academy of 
Medicine, Paris, says: “Drugs and cathartics 
irritate the delicate membranes ... Fresh yeast 
is the safest treatment for constipation.” 

© 1932, Standard Brands Incorporated 


POY do te ee 


in their second Albany-to-New-York rae 
and it was the first time any of them hay 
finished. Kenneth MacKenzie, seventee 
year-old New Haven high-school senio 
gave Cabot the most exciting: run to 
spectacular finish ever witnessed in the rae 
About two lengths separated the boats 


they shot over the line, but many of tt 
spectators along Riverside Drive wer 
unable to determine the winner until 
official announcement was made. 

The first amateur to finish was Edg 
Greason of New York, who placed thi 
among the field. Above Alpine, New Yor 
when he was trailing the leader by one-hap 
mile, Greason was forced to stop for fuef 
losing ten minutes. 

Neither Cabot nor MacKenzie stopt fe 
fuel en route. 

Cabot never enjoyed a big lead, alth) 
he held the advantage the greater part 
the time. 

MacKenzie forged into the front early i) 
the race, only to drop back to fifth pla 
when his craft struck a piece of driftwood 
causing his motor to cavitate. 

Greason was burdened with the task o 
chasing Cabot’s boat from Poughkeepsié 
the half-way mark, to about six miles fron 
the finish, but the former’s stop for fu 
caused him to fade from the picture. 

From this point on MacKenzie began t 
cut down Cabot’s lead. The river bor 
searcely a ripple, and weather condition 
were ideal. As the two craft swept unde 
George Washington Bridge, hardly a boat’ 
length separated them. | 

It looked as tho the high-school young 
ster had victory in the bag. Cabot looke 
back quickly at his fellow townsman anc 
proceeded to squeeze a figurative ounes 
more of speed from his motor, which ob. 
viously had been held in reserve. The 
margin was almost negligible, but enougt 
to win. 


T 


a 
C 


Bor the heartaches were as many as thi 
thrills, we may judge from Everett D 
Carlson’s account in the New York Evenin, 
Post: 


The starting field of ninety-one boats 
eighty-two of which were outboards, was 
slashed down to only thirty-one craft abl 
to come in under the time limit, eight hours 

The boats which drifted in after the sixt! 
hour showed signs of having made a brave 
but useless struggle for premier honors. 

Some were chugging along, barely mak 
ing steerageway on two cylinders; others 
whose motors were whining at top speed 
seemed hardly able to move, owing tc 
broken propellers, and so the parade of thé 
disabled continued. 

Monk Kirkpatrick of Buffalo crossed th« 
finish line in five hours flat to clinch the 
Class B victory. 

He continued on down the river past the 
line at the Colonial Yacht Club, mixing 
with the wake of a ferryboat, which turnec 
his boat over. 

After being fished out of the water anc 
his craft towed back to the club, he wa 
found to be feeling the effects of the long 
grind, and fainted, but hearing he had wor 
in his class revived him, and he got up an¢ 
walked off. 


Abracadabra.—Sir Henry Irving hac 
the worst scrawl on record. It is relatec 
that he once wrote out a note asking th 
box-office manager at the Lyceum to giv 
his friend, the bearer, two seats. When i 
was presented the box-office manager shool 
his head. ‘‘Sorry,’”’ he said, ‘‘but we don’ 
make up prescriptions here.’—New Yori 
Morning Telegraph. 
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Our Ingenious Inventors, Whose 
Busy Brains Are Never Jobless 


) AVE you a yen for non-skid soap? 
Is heating the baby’s bottle an 
irksome chore? 

Does Sunday’s chicken skid off the plate 

while you’re carving it and land plop 
against your rich uncle’s vest? 

Well, cheer up. Our busy inventors have 
fixt all that. Their active, fertile brains 

do not slow up in times of depression. They 
seem, indeed, to work a little faster. 

If you went to the International Patent 
Exposition in New York, you saw all of 
these gadgets that are going to make life 

easy for us some day. If you didn’t, you can 
see them at the Chicago fair next year. 

Strangely enough, none of the 5,000 in- 
“ventions displayed are now being manu- 
factured and sold. Asa matter of fact, the 
purpose of the show was to interest manu- 
-facturers in them. 

_ Holding the bottle for baby ‘‘must be 

the most annoying duty in modern life,’ 
Ruth Seinfel wrote of the show in the 
New York Evening Post: 


This reporter counted no less than five 
gadgets to take the place of a weary parent 
beside the crib or perambulator, and hold 
the bottle in place while baby sips. 
There was one that clamped to the side 
of the crib or the carriage. Two clutched 
the edge of a table or high chair. One stood 
on two wire legs and held the bottle sup- 
ported in a wire cradle between them. 
One looked like an instrument of torture 
straight out of the dungeons of the Inqui- 
sition, a contraption of arched and twisted 
wires to be placed over the baby while he 
is lying down. ~ 


Appropriately enough, milk comes next 
to the baby’s bottle as a source of trouble— 
onthe basis, at least, of inventors’ evidence. 
Apparently, Miss Seinfel continues: 


A good many householders reach outside 
the door of a morning only to find some one 
has got there before them. Three of them 
looked into this milk-stealing problem, and 
sent their: patented conclusions to the 
exposition. : 

A seamstress took the pins out of her 
mouth long enough to invent—a gym- 
nasium appliance. 

A married woman in Kiowa, Kansas, 
patented a model for a portable elevator 
which should be wheeled up to a building 
and hoisted to the proper height, presum- 
‘ably for delivering pianos. 

Mary Halleck Greenewalt, of Philadel- 
phia, who has already earned something of 
a name for herself as an inventor, devised 
an instrument for blending color and light 
with music. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Gus Klempp, of Glen- 
wood, Iowa, worried about improving the 
rolling-pin; while other gentlemen set their 
minds to making doughnut-cutters which 
have a ‘‘positive means for ejecting center 
dough from the hole,’’ a set of house bells 
and signals by which a housewife can in- 
dicate whether she is ‘‘out’’ or ‘“‘in,’”’ an 
egg-boiler with a steam-whistle to signal 
that the egg is finished, a meat-slicing 
board which holds the roast in place on 
prongs, and a cream machine which re- 
verses the usual process and makes sweet 
eream out of milk and unsalted butter. 
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“Somehow I like 


a man who 


smokes a pipe... ae 


Others may 
try to imitate the 
Granger package, 
but the challenge 


stands... the 4est 
pipe tobacco in 
America, regard- 


less of price. 


Handy pocket pouch of heavy 
foil. Keeps your tobacco in better 
condition and makes the price 


lower. Hence 10e 


get it 


Che) 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON A LIGGETT & MYERS PRODUCT 


MiAcy) 2:6. soem 


THEOL IT BRARY IOUGEe st 


Marching for Beer and—‘‘We Want Work, Too” 


His Honor gadded gleefully at the head of 
the procession during its opening stage, | 
and worked so hard all day at giving and }| 
answering salutes and greetings that by | 


34 
STOP ACHES 


IN ARMS. LEGS, 
BACK... They can 


PERFECTLY good water-wagon was 

trotted out and trundled along, 

while bands played ‘‘How Dry I Am”’ and 
“Brown October Ale.” 


rob your pay check 


N times like these, who can afford 
to risk his job and have his pay 

check robbed by aching muscles 
that may lay him up for days? 

That’s why, at the first sign of 
soreness, you want to depend upon 
Absorbine Jr., because only the 
finest preparation that science or 
money can produce is good enough 
to bring reliefin time. Rubitssooth- 
ing kindness on those ailing parts, 
and within a few moments the pain 
begins to ease away as your muscles | 
warm with a peaceful, gentle glow. 

This is because Absorbine Jr. is a 
safe “rubefacient’”’. Doctors will tell 
you that it helps to stir up sluggish 
circulation and thereby relieves the 
sore congestion in muscles. 


Since Absorbine Jr. will not blis- 
ter, it can be used with massage 
and so brings double-acting relief | 
from muscular aches and pains. 


For 40 years, Absorbine Jr. has 
been a favorite among coaches, 
trainers and athletes. It’s the wisest 
precaution against bruises, strains, 
sprains—against all kinds 
of muscular ailments. 
When used full strength, 
it is an excellent antisep- 
tic. Price, $1.25. For free 
sample write W.F. Young, 
Inc., 345 Lyman St., 
Springfield, Mass. In 
Canada: Lyman Bldg., 
Montreal. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


for years has relieved sore muscles, 
muscular aches, bruises, burns, cuts, 
sprains, abrasions 


Used by Thousands for 
“ATHLETE'S FOOT“ 


Of course, a water-wagon going about its 
daily business wouldn’t win a second glance 
from anybody, but in a beer parade—well, 
here’s a lesson in showmanship: 

The water-wagon in Mayor Walker’s big 
circus was a sure-fire laugh all along the 


line. 

On the other hand, the show was not 
without its touch of pathos. 
sensed by thoughtful spectators in a sign 
Ina 


This was 


carried by one perspiring contingent. 


Wide World 


nightfall (he related) he had worn a hole 
in the brim of his derby hat. 


All the afternoon and far into the eve-| 
ning the marchers marched, and ‘‘at times | 


it was estimated by the police that 2,000 


persons an hour were falling into the mov-_ 
Thus the New York Herald 


ing line.” 
Tribune, which also tells us: 


Just how many marching feet stept in 


the long, long column that throbbed 
through Fifth Avenue, no man could say. 


“There Were Shouts From the Windows of ‘Good Old Jimmy!’”’ 


marching forest of ‘‘We Want Beer” signs, 
this one arrested attention with a deeper 
appeal in the simplest terms, proclaiming 
anxiously: 

“We Want. Work, Too.” 

Some of the other signs were: 

“Knd the Business Stagnation With 
Beer Taxation.” 

“Help the Farmer: Beer Is Made From 
Farm Products.” 

“Help the Dollar: Beer Can Balance.the 
Budget.” 


In fact, beer was credited with miracu- 
lously beneficent powers. Perhaps never 
before had that humble beverage been ex- 
alted with such an apotheosis. And the 
holiday crowd good-naturedly took it all 
for granted, for it was a big show and a 
merry one. 

Beer shared the honors of the day with 
Mayor ‘‘Jimmy’’ Walker, the father of 
the parade, and of smaller and less suecess- 
ful beer parades in Boston, Detroit, Syra- 
cuse, Princeton, Paterson, Camden, Seran- 
ton, Hudson, Daytona Beach, and other 
places. 


In snappy clothes and high-heeled shoes, 


Nor could one guess with any hope at 
accuracy how many hundreds of thousands 
of times the shout of ‘‘We Want Beer!”’ 
rose among the noises of the city. It may 
or it may not have been the biggest and 
longest parade in New York’s history. In 
point of time it went on for longer than the 
celebrated ‘“‘sound money’’ demonstration 
of 1896. It was less exciting or noisy than 
the Armistice Day saturnalia of 1918, or 
the Lindbergh reception of 1927. 


pe the marchers had to pay for their 
enthusiasm is suggested by H. I. Phillips 
with a jingle at the head of his New York 
Sun column: 


Proclaim it now 

With drums and horns: 
The rich get beer, 

The poor get corns. 


And on the same page appears this 
editorial criticism: 


Mayor Walker’s beer parade must have 
delighted him. The crowd rose as froth to 
the occasion. Just why it was held remains 
a puzzle. Every legislator in this part of 
the country is thoroughly wet; none needed 
to be imprest by the uprising. But, as old 
Kaspar insisted to little Peterkin, it was a 
famous victory. Watching the perspiring 
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marchers, viewing with sympathy the 
plight of persons whose business errands 
were interfered with by the police arrange- 
ments, the question rose: How many 
citizens of this town would sally forth so 
enthusiastically to parade in protest against 
graft, racketeering, waste, extravagance, 
and overtaxation? i 


Railroad signals 


N depend on EXIDES 
oR was that the only criticism of 


Mayor Walker’s big parade. Here are 
some left-handed compliments from a ser- 
mon on the following day by the Rev. 
John Haynes Holmes, as reported in The 
Herald Tribune: 


When Rome was dropping to pieces 
from immorality and venality in public 
office, the Government kept the populace 
quiet with ‘‘bread and circuses.’”? Mayor 
Walker, even in times like these, gives no 
bread, but is always ready with circuses. 

Last summer, for example, when the 
Seabury investigation was getting - well 
under way, Mr. Walker went to Europe 
and staged a performance nicely calculated 
to persuade innocent New Yorkers that 
their glittering Mayor was one of the great 
men of the world. 

During last winter, when the Sherwood 
seandal was exciting public attention, Mr. 
Walker made a sensational journey to 
California to plead for the release of Tom 
Mooney, for whom in all the fifteen years 
of his imprisonment he had never before 
spoken a word or dropt a tear. To-day, 
when Judge Seabury is hot on the Mayor’s 
trail, Mr. Walker seeks to draw a red 
herring across this trail by putting himself 
triumphantly at the head of a beer parade. 

Or, if drink is really so important, why | 

' not food as well? There are hundreds of 
thousands of people in this fair city who 
are starving for lack of bread. Why not a 
bread parade, Mr. Mayor? 


Broadcasting stations 
depend on EXIDES 


Light and power 
companies 
depend on EXIDES 


EXIDE makes batteries for every purpose. You 
may not realize it, but every day, in some way, 


you depend on an Exide. That’s why, in your 


cart, you can be sure that— 


ITS AN 


Bor no discordant note seems to have 
crept into the parade itself. Of the Mayor’s 
demeanor, The Times tells us: 


He looked a bit pale, a trifle wan, as he 
stept from his black-and-silver automobile 
to lead the marching multitude. But color 
came to his cheeks with each passing block. 

At intervals he acknowledged the cheer- 
ing and the shouting from the sidewalks 
by lifting his bowler. At fifty-one that head 
is still without a visible gray hair. even in 
the bright morning sunshine. Only the 
knees indicated that the slim person at the 
head of the procession was not so young as 
he looked. Any amateur boxer or physical 
director could have seen that they lacked 
the snap of youth. 

But the thin legs carried the Mayor 
along at a brisk pace. Always there were 
shouts from the curbs and from windows of 
“Good old Jimmy,” and “That a boy, 
Jimmy,” and the Mayor manifestly rel- 
ished these encouraging words. 


od 


‘“A step backward in the Prohibition 
controversy” is the Boston Herald's 
verdict on the beer parades. 

The Boston Globe says: ‘‘Any change in 
our Prohibition laws will not be achieved 
by parades.” 

Those two observations seem to con- 
BOE ME OO SNE AIS RTE Copyright 1932 by The Electric Storage Battery Co. 
the country. But the Norfolk Virginian- 
ee on We Sead on Da. THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 
shar , 
cant phenomenon, one “not to be over- 
looked.” 


The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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For full particulars of this 
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Painting the Bathroom Red 


IGGER and. better bathrooms! 


Grander and gaudier! 

“The Babylonisher the better!” 

Such is the slogan of the New York 
Herald Tribune, which takes issue edi- 
torially with Richardson Wright, editor of 
House and Garden, who recently rose to 
deplore the fanciness that in these days 
characterizes the bathroom. 

Just why Mr. Wright ‘‘should be so 
upset over the splendiferous bathrooms 
that we are told are the ultimate flowering 
of the plumber’s art is not, to our naive 
intelligence at least, apparent,’’ says The 
Herald Tribune, continuing: 


Mr. Wright is tired of playing the réle of 
a sort of built-in William Beebe, studying 
carp and rainbow fish in still-life represen- 
tation on the walls while his nearest con- 
tact with actual manifestations of nature 
is achieved when he reaches for his sponge. 

He doesn’t like being a Jonah in bath- 
rooms decorated with gigantic whales, and 
he is bored with bathroom furniture made 
of bent gas-pipes and plate-glass. 

When he washes, shaves, or brushes his 
teeth he wants to be the principal actor in 
the ablutionary drama, not just an unessen- 
tial figure in an ocean populated with hand- 
painted cuttlefish and genuine Della Rob- 
bia porpoises inlaid as a frieze. 

Personally, our reaction to bathroom 
magnificence has always been appreciative. 


The Herald Tribune writer very feelingly 
recalls “‘the days of tin tubs coated with 


strictly chipable white paint, and sur- 


rounded with a wooden apron. 

So, he adds, “we are fond of black 
marble swimming-baths set so deep in the 
floor that the possessors have to rent the 
apartment underneath for their accommo- 
dation.’’ Reading on: 


We dote on solid-gold spigots, taps, and 
bottle tops, and utter glad cries in praise 
of the inventor of the heated towel-rack. 
Particularly are we grateful for the im- 
provements in ships’ plumbing. 

It is a far cry from the clammy bathroom 
parade under the guidance of a limp 
steward, the network of piping underfoot, 
and the slippery duckboards, to the modern 
magnificence of pastel-shaded tubs and 
fresh-water showers. 

What, if anything, the bathroom of the 
future needs is more splendor. Let the 
interior decorators confer with Mr. Urban 
and see what could be done with changing 
lights and suitable musical selections from 
adroitly concealed victrolas, with live stars 
in a skyey ceiling, and real fish at play. 

So far as we are concerned, the Baby- 
lonisher the better. 


Weather Signs in the Grand Canyon. — 
Old Blank had three of his acquaintances 
in for an evening at cards. About 11 o’clock 
the host, as was his custom, commenced to 
yawn, and one of the men present, who was 
not familiar with his habits, said diffi- 
dently: 

“Well, I think perhaps we ought to be 
going now.” 

“Oh, no,” returned one of the others; 
“you mustn’t pay any attention to Bill’s 
little yawns. We never start to make a 
move from the house until we can see his 
tonsils.” —Stray Stories. 
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title ERE RA RY? DIG-ES T 


Let the Government Use the ‘Digest’ Poll 


Method, Suggests 


ERE was a novelty for a picked radio 

audience—the mentally alive one 

which tunes in to Station WEAT, of Cornell 
University. 

A veteran statistician of the very first 
international rank—incumbent almost for 
a lifetime of the chair of Statistics and 
Economics at Cornell, valued adjuvant for 
a generation of the United States Census 


Bureau, author of important works, mem- ; 


ber of home and foreign learned societies, 
and so forth—was giving a scientific review 
of Tue Literary Digest’s Prohibition 
poll. 7 

This ‘‘Daniel come to judgment’? was 
Prof. Walter Francis Willcox, whose name 
invokes authority wherever the science of 
statistics asserts its powerful fascination 
on the keenest of trained intellects—and 
that means in every civilized country. 

Among his other distinctions, Professor 
Willcox has been President of the American 
Statistical Association and also of the 
American Economie Association. He was 
Chief Statistician of the Twelfth United 
States Census, and also served as statistical 
expert for the War Department on censuses 
of Cuba and Porto Rico. He has been con- 
sulting statistician of the New York State 
Department of Health since 1907. 

He has represented the United States 
as a delegate to the International Statistical 
Institute (of which he is a vice-president) 
of Berlin, London, Paris, Brussels, and 
Rome. 

All this does not exhaust the list of Pro- 
fessor Willcox’s honors, but it is enough to 
stimulate our interest in his judgment on 
the Drexst poll. 

The poll has been attacked on vague but 
pertinacious allegations of inaccuracy. 
In a word, on statistical grounds. Well, 
what has this premier statistician to say 
about it? 


4 Ithaca Journal-News, from which 
we quote his radio address, gives promi- 
nence to Dr. Willcox’s suggestion that THE 
Diazst’s method of ascertaining opinion 
by a cross-section national postal referen- 
dum might well be followed by the Govern- 


ment. Thus: 

The main advantage of these LirrRary 
Diaest polls is that they provide a means of 
ascertaining public opinion about a ques- 
tion appealing to the average voter which 
is cheaper and simpler than an election. 

It is also better, because it separates the 
one question from all others. 

If the repeal or amendment of the Pro- 
hibition amendment, for example, becomes 
an issue next November, that will probably 
result from a difference in the platforms or 
other declarations of the two parties. 

If so, the Prohibition question will be 
mixed with many other issues between the 
parties, and the popular vote will not reveal 
public opinion on this single question. I 
hope, therefore, that the method of testing 
public opinion by straw votes will grow 1n 


Professor Willcox 


favor. If it does, perhaps it will be taken 
over by the Government. 

If the Washington authorities, for ex- 
ample, had lists of the voters in the coun- 


try and sent a ballot to every tenth name, | 
asking for the receiver’s opinion on some | 


public question of real interest to him, any 
statistician, I am sure, would agree with 
me that the results would furnish almost as 
clear a picture of public opinion as if every 
voter had been consulted. 

An election is a statistical process. 


pling methods more and more; why not use 
them also in our political life? 


Tvanme up to his examination of the 
Prohibition poll, the Professor said: 


Tue Literary Digest has conducted | 


seven polls since 1920, one every two years. 
At each of the last three Presidential elec- 
tions it has conducted a Presidential poll; 
it has had one poll on tax-reduction. The 
other three were on Prohibition and the 
retention or repeal of the FKighteenth 
Amendment. 

The results of the Presidential polls, 
while sometimes surprizing, were quickly 
checked by the nomination or election 
which followed, and were proved in this 
way to furnish a trustworthy mirror of 
publie opinion. The Prohibition polls have 
had no such verification. 

Mainly for that reason, but partly also 
because emotion and prejudice are strong 
elements in determining one’s attitude 
about Prohibition, the results of these three 
polls have not been accepted as trustfully 
as the others. 

My object this afternoon is to give a 
reasoned and expert estimate of their 
value. 

During their progress THE LITERARY 
Dicesr becomes a great statistical office 
employing hundreds of clerks, and it has 
been a part of my business to study such 
offices. 

To qualify as an expert another require- 
ment must be met. Besides knowing the 
general subject, one must know also the 
particular problem. 

To do that, published statements from 
one side or the other are not enough; they 
should be supplemented by correspondence 
and personal contact. For two years I 
have exchanged letters with Top LirrERARY 
Digest about its Probibition polls, and 
before publishing an article on them in a 
statistical journal, I spent a long morning 
in conference with the head of that part of 
its work. 


Tevnry phase of the work was explained, 
and every question frankly 
records the Professor, who then summarizes 
his conclusions as follows: 


1. The three Prohibition polls 


public opinion about Prohibition and the 
repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment. 

2. The cost of the polls was borne by the 
paper as a commercial venture, because 
they were found to pay for themselves 
through the increased subscriptions and 
advertisements they brought in. 

3. Ballots were sent to the regular mail- 
ing list of Tow Lirerary Dieusr, built up 


As | 
some one has said, ‘‘It is counting heads | 
so that we may not have to break them.” | 
In other statistics we are using these sam- | 


answered, | 


were 
‘ honest and intelligent attempts to get at 
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primarily to push its circulation, and now 
containing more than 20,000,000 addresses. 

4. This mailing list has been taken 
mainly from telephone directories and lists 
of automobile owners. Printed lists of 
registered voters were used, but are not so 
generally available. 

5. To the use of answers secured from 
persons on this mailing list as a measure of 
public opinion about Prohibition several 
objections have been made. 

a. The list includes too many men or 
too few women. 

b. It includes too many city folk. 

e. It includes very few of those who have 
no telephone or automobile, especially the 
great wage-earning class. 

d. A smaller proportion of the drys 
than of the wets returned their ballots. 


W HAT weight should each of these objec- 
tions receive? Professor Willcox asks the 
question and then proceeds to answer it: 


a. The statement that a large majority 
of the ballots came from men is true. 
How far that is an objection depends on 
how far the votes of women about Prohibi- 
tion differ from those of men. In 19380, 
twenty-five Scripps-Howard newspapers se- 
cured answers to the same questions from 
nearly 100,000 subscribers, two-thirds 
men and one-third women. The proportion 
of wets among men was about one-sixth 
greater than the proportion among women. 
A few weeks ago Ture Litprary Digest 
polled all the registered voters in Portland, 
Maine, with distinction of sex. The pro- 
portion of wets among men was about one- 
fourth greater than among women. This 
objection, then, has weight, but not so 
much as it would have if the difference 
between the opinions of men and women 
on this subject was greater. 

b. Whether the list overrepresents the 
city folk, I have not learned, but the replies 
do overrepresent the cities. In 1930, the 
returned ballots mailed in cities amounted 
to 4.8 per cent. of the population of those 
cities. Those mailed outside of cities 
amount to only 3.1 per cent. of the country 
population. The proportion of wet votes 
from cities to all-city votes was about one- 
third greater than the proportion of wet 
votes from the country to all-country votes. 

e. The great element of the population 
not reached by the Lirprary Diassr poll 
consists apparently of those who do not 
use telephones or automobiles. No special 
attempt was made in 1930 or 1932 to find 
whether the votes of this element differ 
from those of persons on the mailing list. 

But in 1922, secret polls, using unsigned 
ballots, were arranged in seven large fac- 
tories located in five large cities. These 
factory polls indicated that the proportion 
of wets among the wage-earners was about 
one-fifth greater than it was in the general 
population of the cities containing the 
factories. 


Eeaee. Professor Willcox points out, the 
first and second objections indicate that 
these polls were biased in favor of the 
wets, the third, that they were biased in 
favor of the drys. And he adds: 


When one remembers what a large pro- 
portion of the population have neither 
telephones nor automobiles, one might sup- 
pose that these objections taken together 
about balance. 

The last objection, that the drys do not 
vote in as large proportion as the wets, can 
not be met by any analysis of the Lirprary 
Dicesr figures. Fortunately evidence 
comes from another direction. Since the 


_ in November, 1930. 
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Eighteenth Amendment was adopted 
thirty-one referenda on some question 
relating to the liquor laws have been held 
in sixteen States. The results of these refer- 
enda can be compared with those of the — 
Lirerary Draxst polls in the same States 
and with allowance for differences of date. 
For our purposes the most important of 
these referenda are those held in Rhode 
Island and Illinois nearly two years ago, 
because they raised directly the question 
of repealing the Eighteenth Amendment. 

According to the best interpretation I 
can make of the Lirzrary Dieusr polls, 
about four-fifths (80.5 per cent.) of the 
population of Rhode Island favored repeal 
The State referendum 
of that month showed 78.1 per cent. 
Similarly I interpret the Lirprary DicEst 
polls in Illinois as indicating that in Novem- 
ber, 1930, 77.4 per cent. of the population 
favored repeal. The State referendum of 
that date showed 66.1 per cent. 

New York State has had only one refer- 
endum, that in 1926 on modifying the Vol- . 
stead Law. I interpret the Lirrrary 
Digest polls as indicating that 77.1 per 
cent. of the New York voters were then 
wet. The referendum showed 74.7 per 
cent. 

In all three cases the Lirprary Dicestr 
vote was slightly wetter than the referen- 
dum vote, but none the less the results of 
the two were surprizingly close. It would 
be tedious to repeat the comparison for 
other States. My general conclusion is 
that the results of the Diexrsr polls have 
agreed closely with the results of State 
referenda wherever a comparison can be 
made, but are systematically a little wetter. 


Orn other inference from the polls de- 
serves mention, says the Professor. The 
postmarks on the returned ballots show 
whether they were or were not mailed in a 
city. Hence this test. 


The ballots were divided in 1930 ac- 
cording to their postmarks, and so the 
country vote was distinguished from the 
city vote. In New York, two years ago, 15 
per cent. of the city votes and 23 per cent. 
of the country were for retention and en- 
forcement of the present law; 53 per cent. 
of the city votes and 46 per cent. of the 
country were for repeal of the Prohibition 
amendment, while 32 per cent. of the city 
votes and 31 per cent. of the country were 
for liberalization of the Volstead Law. 

In the poll just finished, the question 
about modification was omitted. The evi- 
dence shows that practically all those who 
voted two years before in favor of modifica- 
tion have now voted for repeal. When the 
tabulation of city votes in the present 
poll is sent me, it will show, I believe, that 
more than three-fourths of the votes mailed 
in the country districts of New York were 
cast for repeal. 

Nearly two years ago, after studying the 
1930 poll, I concluded that a majority of 
the people in thirty-seven States, one more 
than are needed, would then vote for repeal. 
The present poll indicates that the number 
of repeal States has risen to forty-six, and 
by suppressing the ambiguous question 
about modifying the Volstead Law makes 
the evidence much stronger. It also shows 
that opinion has moved toward repeal much 
faster since 1930 than before. 


It was here that Professor Willeox made 
the suggestion which we have condensed 
in the head-line of this article—that Tur 
Diaesr’s polling system should be adopted 
by the National Government. 
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Front-Page Courtship 


J N the spring a young Londoner’s 

fancy lightly turns to thoughts of the 
ersonal column on the front page of a 
reat newspaper, where he can make love 
n public at so much per bill and coo. 

Peter writes to Mary, who, we hope, gets 
he message with the next morning’s news. 
Infinite love always and ever—what- 
ver!”’ he assures her, according to a copy- 
ighted London dispatch from Morris Gil- 
ert to the New York Evening Post. 

G. writes to Dearest: ‘‘Cld be at P. for 
w days from 30th. Too ert strain for U? 
ay and banish all gloom. Ever.’ 

Am. writes to A. A., ‘Unable indulge 
lesire see you, but have many happy 
nemories.”’ 

KE. J. writes to Cymro, ‘“N. G. Cinema 
o-night. Easter Mumbles.”’ 

There are several outstanding virtuosi 
iow contributing to the personal column 
f one of the papers, Mr. Gilbert says as he 
ontinues: 


The most talented, perhaps, are the 
‘roup including Poggy Woggy and R. M.., 
vhose correspondence has an ineffable 
rilliance. It burst on London eyes with 
he following message: 

“RR. M.—Clever little Boy at discovering 
hings! JI thank you with very many 
hanks for loving three such remarkable 
yeople—who are they? I have searched the 
stars, but they tell me nothing about You. 
-erhaps if I turn the search-light on Poggy 
Noggy—who knows things. ... With 
x0d’s love—and the tonic of my Leaves— 
nd Father Pat’s prayers, I am better now. 
3ut I still squeak like a 

‘Little Bronchial Wheezie Breezie.” 

On the following day this appeared: 

“Oh! Poggy Woggy—I dreamed last 
ight I was the lovely Queen of the Pagans 
nd dwelt in Marble Halls with a tall knight 
irest in blue. And it seemed that the 
nusic rose and swelled—rose and swelled— 
nto glorious harmony, like Walton’s... 
Yh! I can not remember.” 

Obviously incapable of pursuing flights 
f such power, the author of the next day’s 
esponse fell like Icarus, in these terms: 

‘Poggy—I no all. Sez 1—R. M.” 


Not Easily Discouraged 


A tale is being told in Johannesburg in 
llustration of the South African wool-pro- 
lucers’ difficulties. A native brought a bale 
f wool for sale, but refused the offer of a 
yenny per pound. He preferred to accept 
he suggestion that he send it to the coast 
or sale at the weekly auction, altho he 
ealized that this was a risk. 

The storekeeper through whom he did 
his eventually got the account, which, 
fter deducting rail charges, commission, 
nd other expenses, showed a deficiency of 
me shilling and sevenpence. 

It took the native a long time to grasp 
his curious transaction and its arithmetic. 
‘inally he said he had no money. 

After some discussion, the storekeeper 
greed to take a chicken for the money. 

In due course the native brought two 
hickens. The storekeeper pointed out 
hat he only asked for one. 

‘*Ah, yes, I know,’’ returned the native 
‘but I have another bale of wool I am 
ringing round.’—Christian Register. 
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.«+»MAKES DEALERS 
EASY TO FIND “See your local 


dealer” is easier 

said than done. Who is he? Where is he? , 

Look in your classified telephone book. There 
you’ll find the names, addresses and telephone 
numbers of local dealers whosell better-known 
brands of merchandise. Just look for the trade 
name of the product you want— Buick, Tele- 
chron, Hertz, Addressograph, Enna 
Jettick. 

You save time and get exactly 
what you want. 


Why use water pipe 
that rusts and fails 


when Anaconda Brass Pipe 
costs only $60 more? 


DON’T risk damage to walls and floors ... don’t invite constant 
annoyance and expensive repairs .. . by installing water pipe that 
rusts. Use Anaconda Brass Pipe, which, because it cannot rust, 
assures a full flow of rust-free water indefinitely. 

Years of metallurgical experience account 
for the unexcelled quality of Anaconda 
Brass Pipe. Yet Anaconda costs no more 
than any other trade-marked Brass Pipe, 
and only about $60 more for the average 
house than rustable pipe. 

Let us send you our instructive booklet, 
“Copper, Brass and Bronze in the Home.” 
Address Dept. L., The American Brass Com- 
pany, General Offices: Waterbury, Conn. 


Anaow pA 


from mihe to consumer 
L: aig \ 


ANACONDA BRASS PIPE 


INVESTMENTS AND FINANCE 
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From the New York Times 


What to Do About Prices 


HAT WE ARE IN AN ERA of declining prices needs 
no argument. 

It is almost as axiomatic that ‘‘the key to the present 
economic situation is the movement of staple prices,” in the 
words of Mr. Charles Merz. 

No one thinks that we can completely reverse the general 
trend toward lower prices which has been going on for a decade, 
but many think that we can check the decline and keep prices 
somewhere near the present level, or at least prevent another 
sharp drop. Many efforts are being made, in Washington and 
elsewhere, to check the fall of prices. At the same time there are 
those who hold that nothing can be done about it, and that the 
best thing to do is to learn how to do business properly in an 
era of declining prices. 

The whole question is so fundamental that Charles Merz takes 
it up in the New York Times, asking us to study with him the 
price curve—as reproduced in the chart printed on this page— 
the consequences of the drop and the means being suggested 
for price stabilization. 

Notice first that slender peak of Civil War prices, then the 
long downward movement, rapid at first, lasting for more than 
thirty years. This, by the way, is ‘‘the long, slow movement of 
prices described by economists as the ‘secular’ trend, in con- 
trast to the small ‘cyclical’ variations which accompany booms 
and depressions, appearing in the chart from year to year as 
ripples on the surface of the underlying swell.” 

But we must let the chart tell its own story, and go on to note 
certain comparisons between the present price deflation and 
those of the past. The price index, including 784 commodities, 
has gone down 32.1 per cent. since the summer of 1929, which 
compares with 8 per cent. in 1907 and 45.3 per cent. in 1920-21. 
The recent drop is not so great as the one a decade ago, but then 
it began from a temporary artificially produced war level, 
““whereas in 1929 it started from a lower level to which business 
had accustomed itself over a period of more than seven years.” 


Dscunms in prices of different commodities have been dis- 
tributed very unevenly in the present case, it is pointed out. 

For instance, while farm products have dropt off 52.9 per cent. 
since the peak, farm implements have fallen only 13.4 per cent. 
Lumber has dropt 29.3, but bricks only 11.1 per cent. Petroleum 
products have dropt 47.3, ‘‘but anthracite coal has moved 
against the tide, and actually gained 6.4 per cent.” 

That is one of the great difficulties. History has proved that 
“business can thrive on a declining price-level, provided the 
descent is regular and gradual.” But “it can not cope success- 
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fully with a decline which is both rapid and uneven.”” The whole 
equilibrium of business is upset. Hand-to-mouth buying prevails. 
The burden of obligations created in times of higher prices 
crushes the debtor and shakes the creditor’s hope of repayment. 


Now there is one group which argues stoutly that anything we 
try to do about price decline just makes matters worse, and 
reasons that we must simply wait for the operation of such 
fundamentals as the law of supply and demand. 

But those who are trying to “‘break the vicious circle of 
declining prices” feel their efforts are worth while. Mr. Merz 
takes up in order the five chief campaigns of this kind. 

First, there are the efforts to curtail production, none of which 
to date have been successful. 

Second, is the Federal Reserve effort to purchase securities 
from member banks, and thereby add to the cash resources of 
the banks, stimulate the latter to greater liberality in loaning, 
and thereby put money into the active channels of business 
with eventual price stimulation. The trouble here is that much 
of the money which has been piling up in the banks as a result 
of this policy is not being loaned out. The banks are being 
blamed for this. But according to the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, it is ‘“‘failure of public buying to ereate a sufficient 
volume of sound, commercial, and industrial activity to warrant 
an expansion of bank loans which has been the determining 
factor in keeping business on a dead center.” 

Some observers, we are told, expect the Federal Reserve 
policy to have its effect before very long, while others believe 
that additional measures must be taken. Some of the latter want 
the Government to get back of revenue-producing public works, 
to create a demand for the easier credit now available. Another 
group calls for the third idea, ‘‘controlled inflation,” by such 
means as the Goldsborough bill asking the Reserve Board to 
keep prices up. 

The fourth idea is to expand the currency along the lines sug- 
gested in the bonus bill that has been before Congress. The idea 
is that “this country needs a new crop of money,” and that this 
crop would restore purchasing power and start prices upward. 
But opponents of the plan see no connection between the volume 
of money and the price-level. They do not see how more money 
in this country would increase purchasing power abroad, and 
they fear that currency expansion might lead us into ruinous 
overexpansion and depreciation. 

Finally, says Mr. Merz, among other measures before Congress— 


There is a sheaf of bills designed to raise the price of silver by 


one means or another: by providing for free coinage on the_ 
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basis of sixteen ounces of silver to one of 
gold, as urged by Bryan, thirty years ago; 
or by authorizing the Treasury to purchase 
5,000,000 ounces a month at the market 
price, and to coin it into standard dollars 
to redeem new silver certificates; or by 
permitting European nations to meet pay- 
ments on their war debts to us in silver, at 
a cut rate of about 50 cents on the dollar, 
provided they agree meantime not to de- 
base their own silver coinage. 


Tus advocates of these measures say 
they would increase purchasing power and 
stimulate prices, and would also stimulate 
demand for our goods in China and other 
silver countries. On the other hand, it is 
held that China is the only silver-standard 
country of any importance, and that China 
really buys silver with goods instead of 
goods with silver, and that despite this 
theoretical loss of purchasing power, it was 
the only important country to buy more 
from the United States in 1931 than in 1930. 
Calling attention to the long price de- 
clines that have followed the great wars of 
modern times, the Alexander Hamilton In- 
stitute sees us in the early part of such an 
era as began in 1865. It asks two ques- 
tions in its Business Conditions Weekly: 


Is there reason for belief that the ex- 
perience of previous post-war eras will not 
be followed? 

Perhaps of more practical bearing is the 
question ‘‘what hope for business in a 
thirty-year period of price decline?”’ 


_ The answer given to the first question is 
that there seems to be ‘“‘no reason to ex- 
pect that this generation will not undergo 
the experience of its forefathers.” 

But this should not alarm us unduly. 
There have been periods of excellent busi- 
ness while prices were declining. And, 
after all, the fact that we are living in an 
age of falling prices should be not so much 
a cause of fear as ‘‘a stimulus to enter- 
prise”’ 


The profits of an era of rising prices are 
partly adventitious, and it is probable that 
a generation accustomed to aid from the 
accident of having carried on business in a 
period of rising prices has much to unlearn 
as well as much to learn. 

But an age of falling prices means an age 
when business must operate with the 
closest attention to cost. The luck of 
rising prices gives way to initiative. Low 
cost means mass production and more 
efficient transportation. And, while the 
expansion of the post-war decade was over- 
rapid, it nevertheless was laying the foun- 
dation of the prosperity of the future. 
The opening of the West made farms in 
New England less valuable. Development 
of new products and improvement of old 
products means the loss, through obso- 
lescence, of capital invested in the old or 
less efficient. This is a painful accompani- 
ment of progress, but inevitable. 


Bor it seems to this authority that just 
now the price-level has gone down some- 
what below the secular curve, and that “a 
minor rise in prices should follow the dip 
just as minor advances in major cycles of 
the past have balanced the sharp depres- 
sions of those eras.” 


Dee tale RAR Y4.D | GE ST 
Concentrating the World’s Gold 


HEM as has, gets.” 
This would seem to apply to gold 
as well as to other things. 

Certainly it would appear so, at least, 
from recent figures showing that the six 
largest holders of gold added to their stocks 
during the last two years more than twice 
the amount of new gold that became avail- 
able during that period. 

During the two years ending December 
31 last, $952,000,000 in gold was added to 
the monetary stocks held by the Govern- 
ments and central banks of forty-five 
countries. During this time, as The Wall 
Street Journal points out, the gold stocks of 
the six largest holders, exclusive of Great 
Britain and Spain, rose about $2,104,000- 
000, or “‘substantially more than double 
the amount of new gold made available 
through production and release from hoard- 
ing.”’” As we read on: 


Of the inerease by large holders during 
the period, France acquired $1,066,000,000; 
Switzerland, $338,000,000; Belgium, $191,- 
000,000; Russia, $181,000,000; Holland, 
$177,000,000; and the United States, 
$151,000,000. 

Among the fourteen leaders, Italy and 
India also showed slight gains, while every 
other country has less metal now than two 
years ago, except Canada, whose stocks are 
unchanged. 

Germany has been the largest loser, with 
a drop of $210,000,000, followed by Japan 
with $208,000,000, Argentina with $181,- 
000,000, England with $123,000,000, and 
Spain with $61,000,000. Brazil, not in the 
table, lost its entire stock of $150,000,000 
during the period. Most of the gains and 
losses occurred in 1931. The United States 
lost $174,000,000 in that year. The thirty- 
one other countries with perceptible supplies 
of gold show an aggregate loss during the 
two years of $226,000,000, the total de- 
clining to $721,000,000 from $947,000,000. 
Contrary to the case of the leaders, most 
of this loss came in 1930 before these na- 
tions were either driven off the gold stand- 
ard or compelled to resort to foreign- 
exchange control. 


dhes most striking changes in the list of 
gold holdings in the various countries came 
in the case of Switzerland and Germany. 
At the end of 1931, Switzerland had made 
the big jump from thirteenth place at the 
end of 1929 and twelfth at the end of 1930 
to the fourth position. The Wall Street 
Journal prints a table showing the changes 
in the last two years in the distribution of 
monetary gold. The figures are given in 
millions of dollars, and the past rankings 
are shown in the parentheses: 


December December December 
31,1931 31,1930 $1, 1929 
World total, 45 countries . sv 242 en 907 $10,290* 
1. United States....... 051 225 (1) 3,900 (1) 
DBRT ONEC SER ao a cients 3 ‘699 3 100 (2) 1,633 (2) 
3. Great Britain....... 588 718 (3 711 (3) 
4, Ewegerent ee re ier 453 138 (12) 115 (13 
OmeODalLte eee secre. 434 471 (5) 495 (6) 
6. Netherlands Ene) ne 357 171 (11) 180 (9) 
Ue lst Paihia, 6 gore ernae 354 191 (10) 163 (10) 
Rs UGSIBS ease asc lte 328 249 (9) 147 (11) 
Oultaly a: Meraehieacaen = 296 279 (8) 73 (8) 
10,.. Argentina. .......-. 253 412 (6) 434 (7) 
AS CRORIE TAY, vetcct -i05 358 234 528 (4) 544 (4) 
12 SU ADAM evinces oo uit ocwe 234 412 (6) 542 (5) 
oe URGIN Sento e cee ake 162 128 (13) 128 (12) 
14= Canads stcase« oemean 78 110 (14) 78 (14) 
All other countries (31). . 721 775 947 


*Forty-four countrie: 3. 
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NOTICE TO HOLDERS OF 


CORPORATE TRUST SHARES 


(Original Series) 


Bearer Exchange Warrants, 
evidencing the right of hold- 
ers of old series Corporate 
Trust Shares to exchange 
for Corporate Trust Shares, 
Accumulative Series or Se- 
ries AA, on a preferential 
basis, may be obtained from 
any Authorized Distributor. 
The undersigned will furnish 
names of local Authorized 
Distributors. 


Bearer Exchange Warrants, 
together with the right ex- 
pressed therein, will expire 


June 15, 1932. 


American Depositor Corporation 
Depositor 


120 Wall Street, New York 


COOKS. 


EUROPE TOUR 


This is your Europe travel year! Profit 
by the recent price reductions at sea and 
ashore. Come to Cook’s... where you will 
find an immense selection of group tours of 
varying durations and af prices to suit 


every purse. 

For Independent Travel... specially designed 
to suit your wishes and your budget . . . 
avail yourself of Cook’s superior service and 
incomparable world-wide facilities. 
PASSENGER AGENTS FOR ALL STEAMSHIP LINES 
Welcome Everywhere 


Cook's Travellers’ Cheques 


Literature and Full Information at Your Request 


THOS-COOK=SON 
WAGONS-LITS INC: 


587 Fifth Avenue, New York & Branches 


CURRENT POETRY 


UNSOLICITED CONTRIBUTIONS TO THIS DEPARTMENT CAN NOT BE RETURNED. UNPUBLISHED POETRY UNAVAILABLE ‘! 


Tums picture is humorous, also a bit sar- 
donic, presenting types not often met to- 
day, yet worth commemorating. In The 
London Mercury: 


GREAT AUNTS 


By Coun ELuis 


They walked in straitened ways, 
They had not great possessions; 
They lived before the days 

When ladies learned professions. 


And one was rather mad, 
And all were rather trying, 
So little life they had, 

So long they spent a-dying. 


In spotless white lace caps, 
Just sitting, sitting, sitting, 
Their hands upon their laps 
Or occupied with knitting. 


And now they are all gone, 
Aunt Sophy and Aunt Ella, 
Aunt Jane (at ninety-one) 
And poor Aunt Arabella. 


The house they loved so well 
And always kept so nicely 
Some auctioneer will sell 
‘At six o'clock precisely.” 


It seemed as though their lives 

Were wasted more than others’: 

They would have made good wives, 
They might have made good mothers. 


Yet this was their reward: 

Through ninety years of leisure 
Small precious things to guard, 
None else had time to treasure. 


Their crystal was their pride, 
Their porcelain a token 
Kept safe until they died 
And handed on unbroken. 


Tus “throb and rhythm”’ here belongs to 
its subject. Jim Tully thinks so, and so do 
we. In Railroad Stories (April): 


DOWN AT THE ST, PAUL STATION 
By Tuomas Rooney 


Memory often brings me back 
Over the ties of a single track, 
Hearing the grain mill's pack-pack-pack, 
Down at the St. Paul Station. 
No Petrified Forest nor Golden Gate, 
Niagara Falls nor mountains great, 
Still, there was much to anticipate 
Down at the St. Paul Station. 


The little old building, gray and neat— 
An epic of sun, rain, snow and sleet, 
Steel armed benches outside and in; 
A pot-bellied stove on a strip of tin; 
Map of the System, yellow and frayed; 
(Sherburne was marked with a jack-knife blade.) 
Glass-framed pictures were all around: 
The Cities, Montana, and Puget Sound. 
The luring tick of the telegraph 
Spoke any message for my behalf, 
Diverted my gaze from the crated chicks, 
And the section car with malls and picks. 
Agent Fogarty, big and gray; 
Gold-rimmed glasses; genial way; 
Always busy, his tanned arms bare, 
Boy, how I loved to linger there— 

Down at the St. Paul Station! 


Smiles of reunion, tears of good-byes, 
Handclasps and kisses, unsuppressed sighs; 
The drama of life was played for my eyes 
Down at the St. Paul Station. 
Madison—Jackson—Fairmont— W ells, 
(Is it not odd how memory dwells?) 
Words to the music of engine bells 
Down at the St. Paul Station. 
Io 


A DOCUMENT in optimism, and perhaps a 
eure for some of the mental ills of to-day, 
in The Atlantic Monthly: 


A STARRY NIGHT AT ARUE 


By James Norman HALu 


These my beliefs, in eight and twenty lines: 

That men are nobler than their actions show; 

That ‘Beauty is Truth’ defined and still defines 

As much of ultimate truth as we shall know; 

That ever-questing Science yet may bare 

Much that is strange and new, and after all 

Her farthest flights, that Man will stand and stare, 

Awed and humbled, at the self-same wall 

That hemmed him round when once he lived in 
trees; i 

That littleness makes still the happiest nation; 

That states do wrong to emulate the bees 

In industry, the ants in population; 

That of men’s crimes against themselves, 
latest, 

Distance conquered, is among the greatest; 


the 


That Reason is a rock no more than Feeling 
(Intuition is a safer guide); 

That those who make a god of Reason, kneeling 
Devout, are not the wholly sane, clear-eyed 
Beings they fondly think; that cocks will crow 

At dawn, as now, in twice ten thousand years, 
Changelessness a changing world to show; 

That men will still shed blood and women tears 
As long as there are tears and blood to shed; 
That joy has lunar months as well as grief. 

When everything is said that can be said, 

This is my sure, my very firm belief: 

That life, to one born whole, is worth the living, 
Well worth the taking, having, and the giving. 


Dears is common, but rarely treated 
lightly. This writer in The New Statesman 
and Nation (London) is humorously defiant: 


NO PLACE OR TIME 
By W. H. Davies 


This curly childhood of the year, 
These days of dancing blood— 

Is Spring the proper time for breath 
To be resigned for good? 


When Summer’s face is bright and clear, 
And all the trees are green— 

Shall I believe the time has come 
To creep away unseen? 


When Autumn shuffles leaves of gold, 
And deals them in one heap— 

Must I agree that that’s the hour 
For everlasting sleep? 


And when the world is white with snow, 
With Winter in his prime— 

I'll still maintain that Death’s a fool, 
That knows no place or time. 


Lone cat has fewer friends, perhaps, than 
the dog, but those who love cats feel much 
like this one who writes in Our Dumb 
Animals (Boston): 


SONNET 


By Marcarert E. Brunner 


There have been many cats I loved and lost, 
And most of them were of the mongrel breed; 
Stray felines have a mighty power to plead, 

Especially when chilled by snow and frost. 

No matter if by cares I am engrossed, 

Somehow I feel that I should intercede, 
They seem so much like human folk in need— 

Life waifs by winds of hardship roughly tossed, 


I think that I should not be satisfied 
In heaven with harps and wings and streets of 
gold, 
If I should hear by chance a noise outside 
Like some lost kitten crying in the cold— 
How could Saint Peter think my act a sin 
If I should tiptoe out and let it in? 


Is it the arrogance or only the alertness” 
of youth that calls out to the seemingly 
oblivious old man? In the New York. 


American: 


OLD MAN, OLD MAN 


By DanreLt WHITEHEAD Hicky 


Old man, old man, ] 
Plodding down the street, 

Drooping, aging shoulders, 

Weary, weary feet; 

Old man, old man, 

I wonder if you know j 
That crocuses are lighting fires u 
Along the way you go? ; 
I see them—pink and yellow, 

And here a scarlet one, 

Shouting in a song of flame: 

““Now the Winter’s done.”’ 


Old man, old man, 

I wonder if you see 

Above your head a thousand stars 

Upon that cherry tree? 

I wonder if you see this bud : 
That soon will be a rose 

Before so many dawns will break, : 
So many twilights close? 

Old man, old man, 

Bent with toil and care, 

I wonder if you know that April 

Runs beside you there? 


‘Tusre is a noticeable awakening to the 
fact that wild animals have rights as well 
as humans. The Indianapolis Star has this: 


| 
THE HUNTERS ‘i 


By Maraarer EE. BRUNER 


A picture showed them side by side, 

Their heads thrown back in boastful pride; 
While from a pole suspended near 

Limp bodies hung of lifeless deer. 


If want had caused a dire need, ° 

No stigma, then, could cloud their deed. 
To them, it meant a holiday 

Of sport to while the hours away. 


How strange men’s minds should never grow, 
But lay such lovely creatures low! 

God pity those who would appear 

Victorious over beauty’s bier. 


nnn 


W 2 know all about airplanes observed 
from the ground; the traveler by air has 
been less confidential of his impressions. 
But one speaks in The Dalhousie Review 
(Halifax, N. S.): 


BY AIR 


By Eva Puituirs Boyp 


I visited with God to-day : 
And joined the angels in their play! } 
For just my joy the round earth rolled, 

While I leaned down and swiftly told 
Each tiny roof of gray or red, 
And sent my love from overhead. 
A hundred farms lay shining green, 
With streams and shadowy trees between; 
And widening strips of brown and black 
Where small men crawled the plough-horse track, 
Wee women stood in narrow plots; 
The flocks of geese were clustered dots 
White as the linen spread to dry— 
I smiled upon them from the sky! 
Toy cattle grazed, play windmills turned, 
And threads of smoke, from hearth fires burned 
Showed where they spent their little days. : 

“Oh, look!” I called, ‘Look up and praise! 
For life is more than work and food! 
Oh, see how big it is and good!” 


For I saw to-day what God can see, 
And shared with Him Eternity. 
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copy 
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for the conveniences 
of our readers wer 
briefly summarizes 
thes advertisements 
tham were printed ing 
the April issues of 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 
@ 


Literary Digest 


It will help you shop wisely and profitably. 
It is a valuable ‘‘what and where-to-buy”’ 
directory. It tells you about nationally known 
products and gives names and addresses of 
manufacturers. The advertisements in brief 
form are from the April issues of The Digest 
and are classified for convenient reference. 
The Advertising Guide contains 


News of FOOD & HOUSEHOLD PRODUCTS 


News of MOTOR CARS 

News of TRAVEL 

News of BUILDING MATERIALS 
News of OFFICE APPLIANCES 

News of BUSINESS & INSURANCE 
News of ARTICLES FOR THE TOILET 
News of ARTICLES FOR MEN 

News of ARTICLES FOR WOMEN 


The buying desire is never dormant. There 
are so many things that you would like to 
have and by referring to the Advertising 
Guide, you will get the fullest value for your 
money. When you buy by mail or through 
your dealer say ‘‘I saw the advertisement in 
The Literary Digest.’’ You will be sure to re- 
ceive prompt and courteous consideration. 


Send For a Free Copy 


The Advertising Guide 


How to Improve Your 


CONVERSATION 


By GRENVILLE KLEISER 


Author of * Fifteen Thousand Useful Phrases,” 
“Mail Course in Practical English,” ‘Mail 
Course in Public Speaking,” etc. 

Through this volume, even the most casual 
reader may be inspired to take a fresh in- 
terest in the vital subject of conversation and 
will receive practical suggestions for self- 
instruction in this accomplishment. 

The author tells how to be a good listener 
as well as a good talker; devotes a lively 
chapter to. current slang; one to the proper 
cultivation of a pleasing voice; another to 
the importance of giving children an in- 
stinctive mastery of cultured speech. 


He covers every phase of his subject and 
adds some welcome helps in the way of 
rules to follow and lists of errors to avoid. 


Cloth. Price, $2.00; by mail, $2.14. 
At all bookstores, or from 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs. 
354-360 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y 


Seeing Paris 


By E. M. NEWMAN 
“Traveltalks” Lecturer 


Fascinating, romantic. Paris described 
vividly by text and illustrated with more 
than 300 prints of the author’s original 
photographs. 

The Boston Post Says: 

“Its pictures are a delight and the 
accompanying text covers about every- 
thing in Paris that the tourist wants to see. 

San Francisco Chronicle: 

“Part guide, part travel book, the volume 
has all the informative quality of the 
former and all the charm of the latter.” 

409 pages. $5.00; by mail, $5.22. 

All Bookstores, or the Publishers 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 

354-360 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Writing... 
a source of income that 
many people neglect 


MeXY people who should be writing 
never even try it because they just 
can’t picture themselves making “big 
money.” They are so awe-struck by the 
fabulous stories about millionaire authors 
that they overlook the fact that $25, $50 
and $100 or more can often be earned for 
material that takes little time to write— 
stories, articles on home or business man- 
agement, sports, travels, recipes, etc.— 
things that can be easily and naturally 
written in spare time. 


Mrs. E. Gladys Stone, R.R.6, Muscatine, 
Towa, is but one of many men and women 
trained by the Newspaper Institute of 
America to make their gift for writing pay 
prompt dividends. She writes: 


“After the good founda- 
tion the N. I. A. has 
given me, I should have 
enough backbone to get 
out now and make some 
use of my training. 
And I am, in a way. 
I have sold ten children’s 
stories and two short 
articles to magazines.” 


Another of our student-members who 
tried is Dr. Benjamin B. Milnes, 2620 
Main St., Buffalo, N. Y.. He writes: 


“T believe I owe a great 
deal to the Newspaper 
Institute, for without 
the training you so con- 
scientiously equipped me 
with I would not now be 
able to say: ‘ Here it is— 
the first one.’ I am 
mailing you, today, a 
copy of my first novel, 
‘Hungry Hollow.’” 


You, too, can learn to write! 


How? By WRITING! 


The Newspaper Institute of America offers 
an intimate course in practical writing—a 
course as free {rom academic ‘“‘isms’” and 
“‘ologies” as a newspaper office—a course 
as modern as the latest edition of this 
morning’s paper. 

Week by week, you receive actual assignments 
—Jjust as if you were right at work on a great 
metropolitan daily. Your writing is individually 
corrected and constructively criticized. A group 
of men with 182 years of newspaper experience 
behind them are responsible for this instruction. 
Under such sympathetic guidance, you will find 
that (instead of vainly trying to copy some one 
else’s writing tricks) you are rapidly developing 
your own distinctive, self-flavored style. You 
are learning to write by writing—acquiring the 
same experience to which nearly all well-known 
writers of short-stories, novels, magazine arti- 
cles, etc., attribute their success. 


How You Start 


To insure prospective student-members against 
wasting their time and money, we have prepared 
a unique Writing Aptitude Test. This tells you 
whether you possess the fundamental qualities 
necessary to successful writing—acute observa- 
tion, dramatic instinct, creative imagination, 
etc. You'll enjoy this test. Newspaper Insti- 
tute of America, 1776 Broadway, New York. 
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Newspaper Institute of America 
1776 Broadway, New York 
Send me your free Wriling A plitude: Test and 


further information on writing for profit, as 
promised in Literary Digest—May 28th. 


Mr. 
MAGS rier iclaiieilerce see vines sisieieie o asierate misvatclainiers ss. 
Miss 


Whey don You write? 


THE SPICE OF LIFE 


Long, Long Trail.— First Girt—‘‘ Dick 
says he came from a good family.” 

Seconp Girt—‘‘Yeh, and I'll bet he’s 
footsore.’”’—Boston Transcript. 

Highly Entertaining.—‘‘Pa,’’ said 
Johnnie, ‘‘what’s a monolog?”’ 

‘‘Tt’s a conversation being carried on by 
a man and his wife, son,’ growled his dad. 
—Cincinnatt Enquirer. 


It Needs No Einstein.—‘‘What gives 
you the impression that Jack and Betty 
are engaged?”’ 

“‘She has a ring and 
he’s _broke.’’? — Boston 
Transcript. 
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Pigmy Solomons.— 
Men who boast 
' That they know wim- a 
men te i 
Often get 5 
| The biggest trimmin’. 
—Evelyne Love Cooper in 
Judge. 


' Meeting Pop Half- 
Way. —‘‘Young man, 
do you think you can 
support my daughter on 
forty dollars a week?” 

“I’m willing to try, 
sir—if ~ that’s the best 
you ean, do.’’—Boston 
Transcript. 


Helmet of Navarre.— 
The vicar was paying a 
visit to the houses of his 
poorer parishioners, and 
in one of the houses he asked a good many 
questions about the family. A very grubby 
but very cheerful little boy attracted the 
kindly clerie’s attention, and he asked him 
his name. 

“Reginald d’Arey Smif, sir,’’ replied the 
boy, with a grin. 

The vicar turned to the boy’s father. 

“What made you give the boy a name 
like that?’’ he asked. 

‘’Cause I want ’im ter be a professional 
boxer,’ returned the parent, ‘“‘an wiv a 
name like that he’ll get plenty o’ practise at 
school.”—Tatler. 


Putting One Over on William.—W. 
S. Gilbert of light-opera fame was always 
full of whimsies. At the Garrick Club one 
evening he made the astounding statement 
that Shakespeare was a very obscure writer. 
His statement was immediately protested 
by most of those present, and he was asked 
to prove it. 

“Well,” said Gilbert, ‘‘what do you make 
of this passage? 

“““T would as lief be thrust through a 
quickset hedge as ery ‘‘plosh to a callow 
throstle.’’’ 

‘“There’s nothing obscure in that,’’ said 
one member. “It’s perfectly clear. Here’s 
aman, a great lover of the feathered song- 
sters, who rather than disturb the carolling 
of the little warbler prefers to go through 
the intense pain of thrusting himself through 
a thorny hedge. But I don’t know that 
In what play does it occur?” 

‘‘In no play,” said Gilbert. ‘‘I’ve just 
invented it. And jolly good Shakespeare, 
too!”’—New York Morning Telegraph. 
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passage. 
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Golden Moment.—Maset—‘‘It was 
quite thrilling last night at the movies. A 
man proposed to me in the dark—a perfect 
stranger.” 

Marite—‘ Really! And when is the wed- 
ding?’’—Boston Transcript. 


Cramping His Style.—‘‘ Please, ma’am, 
could you spare me an old coat?” 

“But, my good man, the one you are 
wearing is nearly new.” 

‘“‘T know, ma’am, but it’s this coat that’s 
ruining my profession.” —A nswers(London). 


A ys Po 
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Voice (from underneath tent) : ‘‘Be careful, Mabel. One of these lumps is a bull!” 
—'‘‘The Humorist’’? (London). 


Rain in the Attic.—This is the day of 
sex equality. WOMEN FACE DANGER 
OF BEING BALDHEADED, says a news 
item. 

Hereafter, instead of a shingle, madame 
may need an entire new roof.—Buffalo 
Courier-Express. 


Boarding-house Salad.—Music1an— 
“What would you advise me to eall this 
composition?” 

Critic—‘‘‘ Piceadilly.’” 

Mosician—‘‘ Why ‘Piccadilly’?”’ 

Critic—‘Because one is constantly 
meeting old acquaintances in it.””-—Passing 
Show. 


Hound of Heaven.—A lady living in 
the Gramercy Park section was walking 
home from a friend’s house in the neighbor- 
hood the other evening, when suddenly 
traversing a dark cross-street she became 
aware that a man was following her. 

She hurried a little faster, but, glancing 
cautiously over her shoulder she saw that 
the man was coming faster still—was, in 
fact, overtaking her. 

Just short of her own apartment-house 
doorway he caught up with her. 

“Take this,’’ he told her in a hoarse 
voice, and shoved a folded piece of paper 
into her hands. 

She took it and, still frozen with fear, 
darted into the house, up to her apartment, 
and locked and bolted the door. Then, 
after she had taken a deep breath, she 
looked at the paper. It read: 

“Jesus Loves You.’’—New Yorker. 


Slips That Pass in the Night 


Bullet-Proof Vest?—As on all his publie 
appearances, Capone was impeaceably 
attired.—Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 
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Tuneful Grandpa.—To Let—Violin by 
an old gentleman who has been in family 
100 years and still hag excellent tone and 
guaranteed to play.—Atlanta Journal. 


You Bet We Will.—It is unlucky to 
hear three cows cawing on Tuesday. Stop 
whatever you are doing 

when you hear them.— 

Davenport (La.) Democrat 

and Leader. 4 


Excitement in Fairy- 
land.—The flames were 
extinguished with water 
from garden roses, after 
a call had been sent to 
Fire Warden Dick Shore. 
—Unidentified Clipping. 


Charming Fractions. 
—The estate was valued 
in the will at ‘‘more than | 
$20,000.”’ One-third goes, 
to the widow and two- 
thirds to each of the 
children.”’ — Washington 
Evening Star. ; 


Another Beer Parade? 
— ‘There is no doubt 
that Mrs. Rogers is sin- 
cerely dry and believes 
that the dry cause will 
be aided by what is mis- 
called resubmission, that is, by a proposal — 
to repail the 18th amendment.’’—Boston 
Herald. 


He Said a Mouthful.—‘‘The blame for 
what had happened,” the Californian said, | 
“may in part be laid at the door of the 
American public. But Americans have | 
been taught not only confidence in their 
bankers but something like revenue for 
them.”—Minneapolis Journal. 


And We Won’t!—This country should 
remember especially the last words that 
Goethe uttered. ‘More light.” 

His eyes were closing. But ours are 
open, light is abundant, there is no reason 
why we should semfwy shrdlu  shrdlu 
shrdlu mfwet.—#rie (Pa.) Dispatch-Herald. 


Attention Barbers, Furriers and Mat-— 
tress Makers.—Lost or Stolen—Dog with 
long body and short legs. Long wavy 
medium brown to light hair. Large bushy 
tail. Hair on back near tail curly. Long 
hair on tail light color as well as hair on 
rear of hind legs.—Bunker Hill (Ill.) paper. 


Extremely Disrespectful.—Hardly had 
this episode occurred when Shaukart’s son 
appeared with a knife and made his alleged 
threat to cut off the priest’s head if the 
latter performed the ceremony. This 
would have been the greatest insult possible 


to any Mohammedan.—New York World 
Telegram. § 


